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READY OCTOBER 17. 
JAMES M. BARRIE'S GREAT STORY. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


The Story of His Boyhood. 
With 11 full-page Illustrations by WiLL1AM HATHERELL. 12mo, $1.50, 


“ Sentimental Tommy” has been undoubtedly the success of the year during its serial publication. It has 
been the one serial talked of, and, as more than one critic has said, to be “ eagerly waited for.” Mr. Barrie has made 
Tommy one of the most delightful characters in fiction, and has written a book which, nvt to speak of its genius, is 
one of the most entertaining of the time. Mr, Hatherell’s illustrations are a tare instance of perfect sympathy 
betwen artist and author. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. By Franx R. Srocxron. Illustrated by A, Forestier 
12mo. $1.50. 


The many readers of Mr. Stockton’s popular story ‘‘ The Adventures of Captain Horn,” need no introduction to Mrs. Cliff, She is 
one of Mr. Stockton’s most original and entertaining characters, and her further experiences are here told with all of Mr. Stockton’s breeziness 
of style and whimsical humor. 
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THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. By Rospert Howarp Rus- | IN OLE VIRGINIA. By Tuomas NeELson Pace. With 24 full- 
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SELL. With 130 Illustrations chiefly from photographs. 12mo, age Illustrations by A, B. Frost, Howard ae W. T. Smed- 
$2.00, ey, C. S. Reinhart, A, Castaigne, and B. W. Clinedinst. @ 
THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. By Moy | ‘2m 82.50: 
ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek. 12mo, | LOVE IN ng CLOATHES and Other Stories. By H.C, Bun- $ 
$1.25. NER, With 12 full- ‘page Illustrations by A. Castaigne, W. T. §$ 
A TRAGIC IDYL. By Pau. Bourcet. 12mo, $1.50 yoo eae 
soe ates THE ROGUE’S MARCH. A Romance. By E. W. Hornune. § 
COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. By Aricz Morse | - 12mo, $1.50. 
EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Rozert Louis Stevenson, With @ 
PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. By E. L. Gop- ‘map, 12mo, $1.50. ; 
KIN, 8vo, $2.00, FABLES. By Roszrt Louis STgvENsoN. 16mo, uniform with $ 

‘ iy ” 
3 THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. Being the Outlines of Aisthetic ‘Vatint Letiern"Si 00. : 
Theory. By Grorce SANTAYANA, Lecturer at Harvard Uni- | SONGS AND OTHER VERSE. By Evczng Fiztp. r2mo, ¢ 
versity. 12mo, $1.50. $1.25. ; 4 
WITH OPEN PACE ; Or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark, | SECOND BOOK OF TALES. By Evexnz Fiztv. 1amo, $1.25. § 
and Luke. By A. B. Brucz, D.D. Crown 8v0, $1.50. ONE OF THE VISCONTI. By Eva Wiiper (McGlasson) Brop- ¢ 
THE POWER OF THOUGHT. What It Is and What It Does, Bea ey ne, te, 18 ee : 
By Joun Doucias STeRRETT. With an introduction by Prof. | A BOOK OF [ARTYRS. By Cornetia AtTwoop Pratt. } 
J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton University, $12mo, $1.75. lvory Series. 16m0, 75 cents. ; 
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From the Evening Transcript, Boston : | 


We can only repeat what we have before said, that it is in all 
wespects the most satisfactory, in form, type, and illustrations, of any 
edition, no matter how expensive, that has preceded it. 





in every library. 


Commercial Advertiser, New York : 
The only complete edition of Dickens’ Works, in single volumes, 
printed in readable type and published at $1.00 a volume ; it can be 
recommended as a valuable Dickens for general use. It should be 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The Journal, 
Toledo : 

The paper is choice, the 
print is clear and strong 
and easy to read, and the 
illustrations will give add- 
ed pleasure. 


The Journal, 
Providence :; 


As to this edition of the 
novels, it may be truth- 
ifully said that none at a 
moderate price is hand- 


:somer or better. 


The Tribune, 
Minneapolis : 
"This edition will be re- 


ceived with delight by 
lovers of Dickens. 


The Evening Post, 
‘Louisville : 

It is printed from a clear, 
pleasant type, and no one 
makes a mistake who ac- 
cepts it as the most desir- 
able and the most com- 
plete edition of Charles 
Dickens. 


The Interior, 
Chicago : 

A very commendable 
mew edition of Charles 
‘Dickens’ Works, . . . 
meat, serviceable and in- 


expensive. 


SPECIAL 





THE STRONG POINTS OF 
Macmillan’s Popular Edition. 





Clear, readable type. The Best and Cheapest 


Excellent paper and binding. 


Illustrated Edition in readable type 
Cheapness: Price, $1 per volume, 


of 


Charles Dickens’ Novels 


that is published. For the library it is 
unequalled, since it contains in the Intro- 
ductions by the novelist’s son material, some 
of which has never before been printed, 
in regard to the writing and later 
history of the volumes, the 
dramatization of some of them, 
important correspondence 

to which others gave rise, 


(See Special Offer Below.) 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


The Pickwick Papers. <0 Illustrations. 

Oliver Twist. 27 Illustrations, 
Nicholas Nickleby. 4, Illustrations. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 41 Illustrations. 


The haps “8 oe Old Curlosity Shop. 97 Illustrations. together with similar 
novels and stories are 5 details of interest, 
accurate reprints of the Barnaby Rudge. 76 Illustrations. Sagiaableal and 
first editions corrected by Sketches by Boz. 44 Illustrations. _ bibliographical. 
Charles Dickens himself, and Do . 

all the volumes are illustrated mbey and Son. 40 Iilusttations. 

with a = 0 Pgs 4 aes Christmas Books. 65 Illustrations. 

e ruikshan i ’ 

(He K. Saud, Macomn Stone, Frederic David Copperfield. 41 Illustrations. 


Walker, George Cattermole, F. A. Fraser, Great Expectations and Hard Times. 
Richard Doyle, and others, : "as Illustrations. 





American Notes and Pictures from Italy. 4 Illust’ns. Volumes can be pur- 
Tale of Two Cities and Edwin Drood. 27 Illust’ns. [chased either in sets, 

* rotected by pasteboard 

Little Dorrit. 40 Illustrations. oe es, for $20.00, or 

Our Mutual Friend. 40 Illustrations. singly at $1.00 each. 


T Even if you own an 
he Uncommercial Traveller and other edition you will 














A Child’s History of be glad to read your fa- 
pig dao England. 16 Illustrations, [VOTt¢s #84! in this, 
favorable terms. Letters—1833—1870. 

Buy it at the 


Reprinted Pieces, and The Lazy Tour of 

Two Idle Apprentices. 3 Illust’ns. 
Bleak House, 40 Illustrations. 

Christmas Stories. 15 Illust’ns. 


cash price; pay 
in remittances 
at convenient 
intervals. 














OFFER 





On the Installment Pian 
At the Cash Price. 






amount be paid. 


SEND FOR A SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





Address THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth. Avenue, New. York. 





The Express, 
Buffalo : 
The best and most at- 
tractive inexpensive edi- 


tion of Dickens yet pub- 
lished. 


Overland Monthly ; 


Just the edition for school 
libraries, handsomely and 
serviceably bound. 


The Sentinel, 
Milwaukee : 

A form which discrim. 
inating lovers of Dickens 
must prize above any other 
moderate priced edition 
which has appeared. 


The Times, 
Boston : 


The most satisfactory 


| issue of the novelist’s work 


now current. The intro- 


| ductions are by Charles 


Dickens the Younger, a 
feature not to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 


The Times, 
Philadelphia : 

For a cheap edition this 
is remarkably satisfactory, 
. +. the print is good and 
the book is a pleasant one 
to hold. 


If you send the publishers $10.00 the entire set of twenty volumes will be 
delivered at once to your address, by express, prepaid, on your agreement to 
pay the balance due ($10.00) in remittances of $1.00 per month until the entire 
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In Memoriam 
O. W. H., BORN 29 AUGUST, 1809. 


CALMLY, at evening of a cheerful day, 
While shadows lengthened to the hours of sleep, 
This poet passed away. 
There is no dread 
In such decay; 
And though we call him dead, we do not weep. 


His house is dark,—no banded radiance falls, 
From every window, on the dusty road. 
No music from its halls 
Proclaims delight 
Within those walls; 
For undisputed night fills that abode. 


‘« Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! ""— 
His song returns, and echoes through our pain, — 
‘* As the swift seasons roll!” 
It softens, bell, 
Your solemn toll, . 
And helps us say: Farewell, —we meet again! 


WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 





William [Plorris 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER the older singers who have made the 
reign of Victoria a truly Augustan age for English poetry are 
passing away. Since last Saturday there is one name less 
in the front rank of living poets. William Morris, so long a 
strenuous worker in both art and letters, has gone, leaving a 
goodly store of work accomplished, and an inheritance per- 
haps almost more precious in the inspiration which his life, 
with its unceasing devotion to the beautiful, has been to 
younger men. 

Born at Walthamstow in 1834, he was educated at Marl- 
borough, and at Exeter College, Oxford, where he was con- 
temporary with Mr. Swinburne and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. Midway in his University career, he published (in 
1858) “* The Defence of Guenevere,” which was considered 
incomprehensible by “the general.” The editor of Fraser's 
Magazine, to whom the poems were submitted in manuscript, 
wrote; ‘*I confess I could make nothing of them ; nor could 
a very able man who looked at the MS. for me. Surely 
nineteen-twentieths of them are of the most obscure, watery, 
mystical, affected stuff possible.” Yet, though the book 
will probably never be popular, it is still dear to those who 
know it well. Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s Memoir of his brother 
gives many interesting details of this period, and tells how 
Morris and Rossetti wasted a quantity of precious ultrama- 
tine in the decoration of the Union Society’s hall with designs 
which have long since mouldered away, but which are de- 
scribed by one who saw them in their first freshness as “ un- 
forgettable.” It was while engaged in this workthat Rossetti 
met Miss Burden, afterwards Mrs. Morris, who sat to him for 
some of his best pictures. 

_ Not long after he took his degree, Morris, with several 
others, set up the establishment for artistic designing and 
Manufacture whose concerns have ever since occupied a 
large share of his time. Like the Walter Pater of “ The 
New Republic,” he considered it “ quite conceivable that we 
Might some day have a capital, the entire aspect of which 


‘should be the visible embodiment of our finest and most 


varied culture, our most sensitive taste, and our deepest 
esthetic measure of things”; and all his taste and skill went 
to making this dream a possible reality by decorative work 





shown by the almost prohibitive prices at which many of his 
most beautiful things necessarily sold. His socialism, also, 
though sufficiently pronounced to render him ineligible to 
the Laureateship, was of rather a dreamy, idealist descrip- 
tion, and found its most practical expression in the consid- 
erate kindness shown to the workingmen with whom he was 
brought into contact, and for whom he founded the Ham- 
mersmith Socialist Society. : 

But this is to anticipate; and in these columns we must 
naturally pay more attention to his career as a man of let- 
ters—though by the establishment of the Kelmscott Press 
he has also ministered to letters through the mechanical 
arts. In 1867 he published his first long poem, “ The Life 
and Death of Jason,” which at once won a notable share of 
public favor; and when, only a year later, he followed it up 
with the first part of another voluminous work, he was rec- 
ognized as a born maker and singer of songs. Mr. John 
Morley’s enthusiasm carried him so far as to lead him to be- 
lieve that the book would be remembered beyond Tennyson 
and Browning ; and if Mr. Andrew Lang, on the other hand, 
has expressed himself as feeling ‘more and more that the 
long later poems, ‘The Earthly Paradise’ especially, were 
less art than ‘art manufacture,’” the general verdict has 
been one of unquestioning approval. Whittier called the 
“ Paradise” one of the few great poems of our century; 
and so discriminating a critic as Mr, Saintsbury has qualified 
it in these enthusiastic terms :—*“ Nothing is wrong in this 
enormous work, If it is sometimes voluble, it is never 
prosaic; the setting-pieces, intercalated prefaces, and epi- 
logues for the several months, are, as they should be, of the 
very best; the poem is noble, and the general contents are 
sublime.” Rossetti, always generous in his appreciation of 
his friends, wrote of him in 1869 as, “all things considered, 
the greatest literary identity of our time, I say this chiefly 
on the ground of that highest quality in a poet—his width of 
relation to the mass of mankind ; for, in inexhaustible splen- 
dor of execution, who can stand beside Swinburne ?—not to 
speak of older men. You know Morris is now only thirty- 
five, and has done things in decorative art which take as 
high and exclusive a place in that field as his poetry does in 
its own. What may he not yet do?” 

Much of his later work has been in the nature of transla- 
tion. For the reproducing of the fresh naive# of the Odyssey 
he was especially fitted by the Chaucerian simplicity and di- 
rectness of his style as a narrator; Virgil, perhaps, was too 
artificial to appeal to him in the same degree. But it was 
the treasure-house of the little-known Scandinavian legends 
that he explored most largely, and, partly by actual transla- 
tion, partly by assimilation, made them known and loved by 
English readers. 

Of his life apart from his art, the world has not known so 
much as in the case of some other great men; but it has 
always been pleasant to think of him as surrounded by beau- 
tiful things in the quaint, old-time houses which he loved, 
ahd most in that delightful retreat on the upper waters of the 
Thames from which he named the Kelmscott Press (itself 
housed in a secluded and old-fashioned dwelling just outside 
of the rush and roar of London), and which he himself de- 
scribed not long ago in the pages of 7e Quest with an almost 
passionate fondness. ; 

“ Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time,” 
so he called himself; and if his waking dreams were so fair, 
as he told them to us one by one, we can but wish them to 
him fairer yet, now that he has laid down his tools and gone 
to sleep. 
(See portrait, etc., on page 214.) 
























Literature 
The Negro in America 


Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. 
Hoffman. Macmillan Co. 


THE AUTHOR of this work is firmly convinced of the su- 
preme importance of race qualities and heredity in social 
life and in history, About ten years ago, he tells us, he be- 
gan the collection of vital and social statistics concerning 
the Negro race in this country, and the results of this inves- 
tigation are here given in 4 pamphlet of over three hundred 
pages, published under the auspices’ of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. He has pursued the statistical method 
of investigation, and his pages teem with figures and tables 
taken from the eleventh United States census and other re- 
liable sources; and his conclusions are based entirely on the 
material thus presented. Sucha method of study, while having 
the appearance of great accuracy, is, as all thorough students 
of the social sciences are aware, a one-sided and partial 
method, which, if not checked and supplemented by deeper 
study, is liable to lead to erroneous conclusions. 

Mr. Hoffman begins his discussion with important statistics 
relating to the comparative increase of the white and col- 
ored races. It had been maintained by several writers on 
the subject that the Negroes were increasing in number 
faster than the whites, and predictions had been made that 
in a few generations the blacks would be supreme in all the 
southern states. But the figures taken by Mr. Hoffman 
from the census, together with statistics of mortality gath- 
ered from various sources, prove that such fears are wholly 
groundless. During the ten years from 1880 to 1890 the 
. colored population of the southern states increased only 
13.24 per cent., while the white population of the same re- 
gion increased 23.91 per cent. Mr. Hoffman goes into a 
long investigation to discover the causes of the lower rate of 
increase among the blacks, and shows that it is due mainly 
to a higher death-rate than that prevailing among the whites. 
The statistics on this point are decisive, the blacks being 
more subject to consumption and to certain epidemic diseases 
than the whites are; to which must be added the fact that, as a 
rule, they neglect to provide medical aid for their sick. Mr. 
Hoffman is so much impressed with these facts and figures, 
and so largely governed by theories of racial] influences, that 
he predicts that a combination of the tendencies thus re- 
vealed must in the end cause the extinction of the race. He 
then inquires whether there is any prospect of improving it 
by amalgamation with the whites, and gives evidence to show 
that there is only the slightest tendency to such amalgama- 
tion by means of lawful wedlock, and that it is not likely ever 
to occur to any great extent. 

Having thus considered the vital characteristics and tend- 
encies of the Negro race as now exhibited in our southern 
states, the author goes on to inquire into its moral and in- 
tellectual qualities and its economic efficiency. Here, how- 
ever, as might be expected, the available information is 
much less copious and less precise. On two points, indeed, 
the evidence is clear and decisive ; we mean the tendency of 
the Negroes to crime and their sexual immorality. As re- 

ards crime it is shown that the proportion of Negro crim- 
inals to white ones is immensely greater than the relative 
numbers of the two races would lead us to expect, and that 
the proportion is greatest in the case of the most violent 
and heinous crimes, The standing of the blacks as regards 
sexual matters is shown by the great number of illegitimate 
births among them, especially in the cities. Respecting the 
economic efficiency of the blacks and their ability to acquire 
property, the evidence presented by Mr. Hoffman, like that 
we have met with in other writers, is so conflicting that no 
definite conclusion can be drawn from it. 

Such are the leading points of the book before us, and 
they are undoubtedly important as well as interesting. We 
must warn our readers, however, against a too hasty ac- 
ceptance of the author's conclusion that the facts he has 


By Frederick L. 


The Critic 








presented show that the black race is tending to extinction. 
He has overlooked or insufficiently regarded one all-import- 
ant fact—the recent emergence of the Negroes from slav- 
ery. Yet that fact would seem to account for their excessive 
criminality as well as for their lack of sexual morality, and 
it probably explains their neglect of sanitary precautions and 
medical advice. When a race has just become free after 
ages of servitude, it is natural that many of its members 
should run into excesses of various kinds, and that habits 
contracted in the days of servitude should be unsuited to a 
life of freedom. It is too early, therefore, to predict what 
the effect of education, experience and the various moral 
agencies of society may be in their working on the Negro 
race. 





William Pote’s Captivity 

The Journal of Captain Wihiam Pote, Jr., during His Captivity in the 

French and Indian Wars, from May, 1745,to August, 1747. Dodd, 
Mead & Co, \ 

STuDENTs or American history must be grateful to Bishop 
John Fletcher Hurst for bringing to light a document of 
much interest and importance from a sleep of more than a 
century and a half. Being in Swiss Geneva, in 1890, he had 
the good luck to acquire there a manuscript volume of 234 
closely written pages, which on examination proved to be a 
carefully written journal that had been kept by the master of 
a small colonial schooner, who, with his crew of five men, 
had been captured near the Fort of Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in May 1745, by a marauding band of French and 
Indians. He was led by his captors to Quebec, where he 
was held, with many other prisoners, until he was redeemed 
in August 1747. These were two eventful years, comprising, 
among other notable things, the marvelous capture, by Pote’s 
New England -fellow-colonists, of France’s great port and 
fortress of Louisbourg,—a signal feat, which led ultimately 
to the downfall of the French dominion in America, and 
indirectly to the final independence of the British colonies. 

Pote was a man abeve the common order of mariners in 
cultivation and intelligence. He had been a trained surveyor, 
and was, when made captain, engaged under the English 
chief engineer, Bastide, in bringing materials for the repair 
of Fort Annapolis. He had some knowledge of French, and 
his demeanor as a captive was such as to ensure him many 
courtesies in Quebec, with opportunities of observation, of 
which he made good use. On his return, Mr. Bastide at 
once received him back into his former position, and liberally 
allowed him wages for the full time of his captivity. The 
Bishop naturally conjectures that the journal which Pote had 
kept with such creditable care passed by his gift to his 
generous superior officer. It presumably remained in the 
possession of his heirs until, in recent years, some members 
of the family removed to Geneva, and became a part of the 
English colony there. The journal meanwhile would con- 
tinue to be an unobserved treasure in the domestic library, 
until the family was lately broken up by death and its posses- 
sions scattered. 

The editor has taken pains to have this treasure now 
produced with the best possible setting. Following the 
advice of such experts as George H. Moore, Wilberforce 
Eames and Charles H. Woodward, he has secured for it all 
the advantages which the collections of the Lenox Library 
and the New York Historical Society could afford, in the 
way of maps and other useful illustrations. Mr. Victor 
Paltsits of the Lenox’ Library has furnished an instructive 
“‘ Historical Introduction,” with many useful notes and 4 
careful index. The plain’ but shrewd’ and clear-headed 
sailor-surveyor could have had no idea that his modest ‘long- 
shore “ log-book,” as he doubtless deemed it, would one day 
shine forth in this. brilliant fashion. It must be admitted; 
however, that this Journal well deserves all the care that has 
been given to it. With no pretence to literary attraction, it 


has elements of extraordinary interest, from which a Carlyle 
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could make a new and delightful “ Past and Present,” reviv- 
ing for us the lights and shadows of our colonial era. Bishop 
Hurst, as the fortunate discoverer and guardian of the 
treasure, has wisely thought it best to preserve the author’s 
text exactly as he left it, with all its eccentricities of orthog- 
raphy and grammar, “as a faithful picture of the literary 
humors and charming infirmities of the heroic men who 
saved North America to Anglo-Saxon civilization.” 





‘*TMlarch Hares” 
By Harold Frederic. D, Appleton & Co. 

Mint sauce is of no particular value unless it is asso- 
ciated with roast mutton, and Mr. Harold Frederic’s new 
story, ‘ March Hares,” is in itself a freakish and inconsider- 
able, though distinctly engaging, morsel of literature. Taken 
in connection with “ The Damnation of Theron Ware,” how- 
ever, it acquires sudden importance and affords the reader a 
delight which is not at all dependent upon its intrinsic merits 
and is perhaps disproportionate to them. It is said that the 
composition of Mr. Fredeéric’s serious realistic novel about 
which all the world is still talking, required five years. The 
intimacy of the creative atmosphere is very exacting, and 
tmany readers of the book have wondered how the author 
endured the task of living with his interesting but most 
unlovable characters for so long a time. “ March Hares” 
flatters us into believing that we have discovered this secret 
of the novelist’s workshop. When his soul wearied of the 
dun-colored waste of Octavius, N. Y., and the degeneration 
going on there, he simply bundled that manuscript into a 
pigeon-hole and wrote a few pages of “ March Hares” by 
way of giving himself an absolute change of scene. Nom- 
inally this little story is located in London, but its real set- 
ting is the New Arcadia. It owns no allegiance to reality, 
and the characters are only tied to this leaden world by their 
need for food and apparel. Consistency is not their jewel, 
and they pay no heed to the conventions of life. They meet 
and converse and part with the nonchalance and freedom of 
disembodied spirits. You may call them mad if you like. 
Their creator has discounted your scorn by his descriptive 
title; but their insanity is pretty and innocent and true to 
dreams, though direfully false to life. 

The book is, in effect, a declaration of independence. Mr. 
Frederic might have writtéfi 4 prettier idyl, but not one 
which would more perfectly proclaim his freedom from the 
traditions of any school of literature. It is as if he put his 
hands in his pockets and said to the reader: “The real world 
is a fine place, and it is the scene of our conflict, but come 
with me and see how good it is to get away from it for a 
while. I have proved that I know how to do realistic things 
as well as the next man, but I will be hanged if I am going 
to do them all the time!” There is something refreshing 
and contagious about this attitude. Whether it produces 
literature or not, it commends itself as a mental gymnastic 
exercise, and certainly it would prevent a writer from taking 
himself too seriously in any one direction. Doall the earnest 
Rovelists have some similar method of relaxing, one won- 
ders? Does Mr. Howells ever disport himself in Wonder- 
land? Has even Mrs. Humphry Ward her hours of ease? 

_ Assuredly the habit ought to be universal, and copies of 
“March Hares” might well be distributed among those 
atithors who are weighed down by their obligations to the 
actual, with the injunction, ‘“ Realists, please copy!” 





** The Cruise of the‘ Antarctic’ ’’ 
By H. J. Bull, New York: Edward Arnold. 
IN THIs part of the century, when the right whale, which once 
_ furnished both whalebone and oil, has, like the American bison, 
Rearly been extertninated, it has become necessary to seek its sub- 
stitute. The finned whale, which attains a length of ninety feet and 
an weight of eighty tons, yields no material for stays or 
dress. making and bears no comparison with the sperm whale in its 
Yield of oi. Yet, bécause of its mass, it is now hunted by means 
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of steamers and bomb lances. Off the coast of Norway, these 
‘blue whales” realize about $1000 apiece in oil, bone and fer- 
tilizer. The catch, in 1894, amounted to 1528 animals, killed 
from forty-four steamers employing over 1000 men. In one 
case a huge whale, harpooned in a part not vital, towed the 
steamer—in the teeth of a gale and with engines going full speed 
astern and a sail set to increase the resistance—at a speed of 
eighteen knots an hour. These facts regarding the new whaling 
industry were told by commander Svend Foyn, a Norwegian, who 
invented and perfected much of the apparatus for killing these 
monsters. It was this self-made and wealthy Norwegian who 
furnished Mr. Bull with the ship and the money to carry out his 
long-cherished idea of making whale-fishing in the Antarctic re- 
gions profitable to the Australians among whom he lived. With 
the well-prepared ship Antarctic, but with rather an inexperienced 
and not well-disciplined crew, he sailed from Tonsberg in Nor- 
way on 20 Sept. 1893. A few days before Christmas he reached 
Desolation Island and began the work of sealing, in which he 
was very successful. Refitting at Melbourne, he left on the voy- 
age to the extreme southern lands of the world on 12 April 1894. 

The account of the various adventures of the summer voyage, 
which was disastrous, shows incidentally that the chief cause of 
the still greater failure which was to follow was lack of experience 
among the men who were to be artillerists in bombarding these 
leviathans of the deep. To fite a shell into a finned whale and 
kill it outright, means the loss of the animal by siting. It is 
therefore necessary to disable it merely, and it seems quite certain 
that it would have paid well to have had the gunners instructed 
in the art of firing bombs, so that they would not explode inside 
the gun, instead of inside the whale, However, there is in the 
narrative a good spice of mild adventure among the icebergs and 
floes and the multitudinous birds and seals. The author actually 
landed on a part of the Antarctic Continent, the trip being made 
memorable by the presence of the Antarctic explorer, Borchgre- 
vink, who has already told the world about it. The ship, with 
its cargo of one hundred and eighty sealskins, blabber, spertn oil 
and costly experience, reached Norway after a five months’ voy- 
age. 





+ Without Sin’’ 
By Martin J, Pritchard, Herbert S. Stone & Co, 

The author of ‘‘ Without Sin” had ip his (or more probably 
her) grasp the material for a very striking, if morbid and dis- 
agreeable, short story in the most approved manner of the Con- 
tinental Decadents. This kéffiél has been laboriously expanded 
with British industry and thrift into a romance of a hundred 
thousand words os so, The expansion is a pity from all points of 
view, for it has spoiled a conte without making a novel, In. ex- 
tremely minute doses, hysterical subject-matter may be made to 
serve the purposes of art; but even then it requires to be used by 
the hand of a master, and to be submitted only to the possessors 
of that catholic and impartial taste whose exercise, Mr. La Farge 
tells us, is itself a kind of genius., As a reading public, our bent 
toward the wholesome and the sane is so strong that thirty long 
chapters of hysteria can never be anything but repugnant to us. 
Briefly, the story is of a neurotic but beautiful girl of Jewish 
birth, who is apparently subject to epileptic seizures, and believes 
herself destined to become the mother of Israel's true Messiah. 

The character of Mary Levinge was obviously imagined while 
the writer was under the influence of the flower-like Botticelli Ma- 
donna in the National Gallery, a painting which, indeed, she is 
frankly constructed to resemble. Now Botticelli’s refining brush 
could make Venuses who look like Madonnas and Madonnas who 
look like lilies of the field, so little earthly are they; but Martin 
Pritchard's pen has not the same sublimating power. The sim- 
plicity and sweetness of that early art cannot be attained by self- 
conscious latter-day literature, and it is a kind of impiety to make 
the attempt. It may be that nothing is blasphemous in a religious 
sense nowadays, but art at least is still sacred enough to be 
to sacrilege, and the worshippers of the Botticelli Virgin in ques- 
tion are sure to resent bitterly her introduction inro the atmos- 
phere of decadent fiction, The author’s own esthetic devout- 
ness does not lessen the profanation, By making the heroine the 
daughter of a Bond Street art-dealer and introducing a great deal 
of desirable bric-a-brac throughout the bpok, its writer produces 
a setting for the girl which is evidently intended to have the dec- 
orative effect of the gold backgrounds and carved Gothic frames 
of the early Italian painters. Without doubt there is someth 
picturesque in the intention, but the execution is lamentably wea 
and uncertain. The book asa whole is an absolutely futile thing, 
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and the fact that its author has certain clear perceptions of the 
exquisite only heightens the reader’s exasperation; for at present 
Martin Pritchard is hopelessly fumbling for beauty in regions 
where, for the literary artist, no beauty is. 





*¢ Yellow and White’’ 
By W. Carlton Dawe, Roberts Bros. 


THIS VOLUME of the Keynotes Series is a new, sensation, for it 
traverses with a boldness suggestive of Kipling ground where the 
ubiquitous novelist has hardly been seen. The sensation is not a 
— one, however, and it is the boldness that suggests Kip- 
ing, and not the art. The book is not so much immoral as it is 
unmoral, ethical considerations’ seeming to have absolutely no 
place in the mind of the author. He presents a picture, vivid and 

ssibly true, of the Englishman in China and Japan, but shows 

im at his weakest and most degraded. In only one of the short 
stories which make up the book is he anything but an animal—a 
fiery, untamed creature, who follows his instincts blindly, thought- 

lessly, without the faintest suggestion of remorse. He is even 
brutal enough to leave his companion in error to suffer the most 
terrible penalties without an effort which might lead to succor. It 

is an unpleasant type, and its repellent qualities are not in the 

least glossed over in the description. The men have a certain 

daring and a way of making straight for their object in spite of 
obstacles, and the author has acquired the same qualities in his 
manner of narrating their adventures, There are many crudities 
in his style and much bad English, but there is power, neverthe- 
less, and a certain skill in producing an effect. But in such stories 
as ‘‘Fan-Tan”’ and ‘‘ Coolies,”’ he goes outside of his very narrow 
range, and the accumulated terrors carry no conviction and be- 
come merely ludicrous. In the other tales the same plot is several 
times repeated in its essentials, and the same handsome and dis- 
solute Englishman captivates the fair Chinese woman in the same 
swift and heartless manner. Occasionally she is Japanese, and 
her husband either kills her and goes mad, or sanely studies the 
refinements of cruelty by torturing her gleefully, or banishing 
her into the depths of the mines, But the Englishman always 
escapes with barely a scratch; and she sends him, in one instance, 
at least, such pleasant little reminders of their intercourse as her 
own pretty hand cut off at the wrist. ‘‘Sada”’ is the only story 
in which any fineness of feeling is suggested, and that, bluntly 
handled as it is, gives one a hint of the truth that degradation does 
not always mean depravity. 





A Social Handbook for Law-makers 
Official, Diplomatic and Social Etiquette of Washington. 
Elwes Thomas, Cassell Pub. Co. 

THIS LITTLE BOOK is a compilation of the rules of etiquette 
governing ‘‘Calls,” ‘‘Cards,” ‘‘ Dinners,” ‘* Introductions,” 
‘* Invitations and Replies,” ‘‘ Official Rank,’’ ‘‘ How to address 
the President,’ etc., and Miss Thomas acknowledges valuable 
information received from the records of the White House and 
several persons of note in diplomatic and official circles. There 
is no attempt at literary style, and but little success in arrange- 
ment, as the topics treated of are often intermingled and some- 
times discussed in more than one place. As thereis no index, 
this is discouraging to the searcher for truth. The subject 
to which most attention is given is the etiquette to be ob- 
served by the President and his family, and doubtless the book 
had a large sale prior to the recent nominating conventions, In 
its very first pages, it settles several important questions; for in- 
stance, that ‘‘ the proper etiquette to be observed by a defeated 
Presidential candidate in the event of his coming to Washington 
at any time after the inauguration of the successful candidate, is 
for him to make a formal call upon the President.’ This author- 
itative statement will probably obviate a great deal of embarrass- 
ment; but it leaves two or three grave questions still undeter- 
mined—in the event of two or more defeated candidates being in 
Washington at the same time, which should call first ?. and what 
conversation should take place at such an interview? Would it 
not be better to adopt the rule laid down by Miss Thomas when 
it is impossible to attend a tea, and simply send a visiting card 
‘‘with the word ‘ Regref’ written on the upper left-hand 
corner" ? 

If this book is generally studied by saw-mill Senators and cow- 
boy Congressmen, it will rob Washington life of half of its amus- 
ing features. It seems almost a pity to let them know that the 
word ‘‘cards” refers to visiting-cards, and that they should be 
engraved and not written or printed. And why inform them that 
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if ‘‘ the dinner guests are all married persons, a special chaperon 
is not necessary ’’? or warn an out-going President that if the 
newly inaugurated Executive does not ask him to luncheon on the 
4th of March, he cannot be present, but ‘‘must make a formal 
adieu, and, at once entering his carriage, drive away.”” Some 
matters Miss Thomas makes so plain that no ordinary Secretary 
of State could possibly go wrong if he read the book with atten- 
tion. Of the refreshment, provided by him on New Year’s day 
she says :—‘‘ This is a stand-up breakfast, a very elegant affair, 
and generally most elaborate.” When she is in doubt herself, or 
conjures up a problem in etiquette that would perplex even a com- 
mittee clerk or the assistant in a department of the Pension 
Bureau, she diplomatically advises consulting a ‘‘leading sta- 
tioner”’ or a ‘‘ leading caterer.” The size of the book makes it 
convenient to carry in the pocket—and easy to lose. 





‘*A Happy Boy ”’ 
Translated from the Norwegian of Bjirnstjerne Bjtrnson by Mrs, William 
Archer. Macmillan Co. 

THERE ARE languages that bear the relation of baby languages 
—prattling, musical, almost monosyllabic—to other languages, 
In these infantile tongues everything is artless, naive, unsophist- 
icated, silver-clear as the voices of children talking in happy high 
notes to each other about things interesting to children. Nor- 
wegian and Danish have always struck us as delightful examples 
of grown-up child-speech—languages full of the caressing graces 
of childhood, in which the simplicity, earnestness and tenderness of 
youth still linger in dewy freshness, suffusing the tales of Ander- 
sen (for example) and the eventyr of Bjérnson with perennial 
freshness. Compare these typical Norsemen, with their directness 
of tongue, with the lumbering German, the polished and sophist- 
icated French, the musically balanced Italian; compare Goethe 
with Ibsen, Brandes with Ste. Beuve, Amicis with Lie. Instantly 
the difference emerges—and not at all to the detriment of that 
ancient Dénska tunge that was once perhaps the language of all 
Scandinavia. 

‘*A Happy Boy” is a charming illustration of the theory, one 
of Bjérnson’s little sm#aastykker, which are real masterpieces in 
their way. As long ago as 18609, this little Norwegian prose-poem 
was translated into English, and its artless grace has again tempted 
Mrs. Archer (whose husband's translations of Ibsen’s works are so 
well known) to reproduce its childlike periods and tender little 
poems in English. It makes a perfect little bit for an hour’s read- 
ing—full of the fierce Norwegian landscape, indeed, but with 
fierceness and frown perpetually melting into sunny smiles and 
gracious harmonies. The quiver of humor is always on the lips 
of these Norwegians, even when they are telling tragedies. 





‘¢ Lavengro’’ 
. THAT STRANGE COMPOUND of cant and sincerity, learning 
and ignorance, coarseness and refinement, and several other pairs 
of opposites, George Borrow, is lucky in being introduced to 
readers of the present day by Mr. Augustine Birrell, who knows 
how to appreciate and bring out Borrow’s great qualities as ad- 
venturer and narrator, and to condone his many but not very 
heavy offences against literary form and mere fact. Borrow fre 
quently spoils a good situation, drawn from the life, by inartist- 
ically introduced fiction; but, after all, the fiction is only a 
tawdry setting to such gems of realistic narrative as the Gypsy 
poisoning scene, the fight with the tinker in the hollow, the ad- 
venture with the Welsh preacher and many more that will recur 
to every reader of ‘‘Lavengro.”” We may well accept the pinch- 
beck along with the diamonds, and join Mr, Birrell in congratu- 
lating ourselves on the ‘‘ happy chance” that has made of them 
diamonds and not charcoal. Dull as the world has grown for 
some of its inhabitants, adventures like those of Lavengro are 
still open to everybody who will simply not take the trouble to 
avoid them; but everybody has not Borrow’s mixture of pene- 
tration and conceit—his ability, on slight acquaintance with 4 
person or a subject, to ‘‘ guess the rest,’ and his certainty that 
his guess is as good as the most painstaking investigation could 
make it. Hardly less happy than the choice of Mr. Birrell as 
commentator is that of Mr. E. J. Sullivan as illustrator of this 
new edition. His Gypsies, grave-diggers, smiths, farmers’ 
issues, waiters, apple-women, tinkers and postilions are as good 
in their way as his author’s, Better could not be. Itis 
to be hoped that the publishers may be induced to bring out in 
cimilar style Borrow’s other autobiographical romances. (Mac- — 
millan Co.) 2 
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New Books and New Editions 

‘* TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL” is the title of a useful book 
about running, jumping, walking, vaulting, putting the shot, 
throwing the hammer and bicycling. The illustrations in half- 
tone, from instantaneous photographs of prominent athletes in 
action, form a particularly valuable feature, as they greatly aid a 
clear understanding of the directions as to form given in the text. 
These directions are precisely such as would be given by a pro- 
fessional trainer, if the average trainer knew how to express him- 
self grammatically. An appendix gives extracts from the rules of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, and lists of the best American 
athletic, intercollegiate and interscholastic records, The work has 
been compiled by the editor of ‘‘ Interscholastic Sport” in Har- 
per’s Round Table. (Harper & Bros.)———‘‘ THE MYSTERY OF 
HANDWRITING,” J. Harrington Keene explains, following M. J. 
Crépieux-Janin, by considering the act of writing as a combina- 
tion of expressive gestures. These gestures and their records it 
may require some share of the divine afflatus to read correctly, 
but profound and laborious study of character and of handwrit- 
ing is also necessary to form the expert. The less accurate the 
handwriting, the more intelligence it shows, according to Mr. 
Keene—which may be some consolation to those whose writing 
cannot be spoken of as caligraphy. It is dispiriting, however, 
to learn that, while the English national hand is, ‘‘of all, the 
most distinctive and dignified, and at the same time thoroughbred 
in appearance,” ‘‘the most slovenly and pretentious, yet ill-bred 
and commonplace writing, is to be found broadcast in the United 
States”; and yet more so to be told by an expert that the cause 
is ‘‘lack of earnestness and poise of character.”” Mr, Keene 

ives a great many examples of the writing of more or less well- 

nown persons, with analyses of the characters disclosed by each. 
He writes well, and, as a rule, sensibly. (Lee & Shepard.) 


* ¢ @ 


IT IS HARD to keep tally of Great Britain’s petty wars with 
savage tribes or hostile neighbors. Nevertheless, it is well for 
eye-witnesses and participants to tell their story when the events 
are fresh in mind. Chitral is a post lying north of India, in one 
of the valleys formed by the Chitral river, an affluent of the 
Indus. Thither, among the colossal cliffs, mountain gorges and 
rumbling streams, Col, Kelly was despatched in April 1895 to re- 
lieve some of his beleagured countrymen. Handsomely was the 
work done, and small was the loss of the rescuing party. _ Lieut. 
W. G. L. Beynon tells of the glory in ‘‘ With Kelly to Chitral.” 
Not only to Chitral, but far easterly to Gilgat, did the brave little 
army go. How they fought and fed and enjoyed camp and 
march is told with cheer and modesty. Nor is the man of the 
sword an apprentice at pen-work. The narrative gives one a ve 
keen notion of the alertness and fine equipment of the Britis 
soldier and the 4/an with which he rushes to the defense of India 
and the frontiers. Little fighting beyond skirmishing was done. 

he descriptions are bright and anecdote and dialogue enliven the 
pages, which are also well provided with illustrations. The siege 
of Chitral was raised. How bravely the garrison had held their 
own against the overwhelming forces of the Chitralis was shown 
in the loss of 104 killed and wounded out of 370 combatants. A 
good map in colors makes the route and topography clear. (Ed- 


ward Arnold.) 
se 8 


‘‘THE House,” by the late Eugene Field, is a collection of 
semi-serious, semi-comic papers on the troubles and disenchant- 
ments of a young couple who would live in a house of their own. 
While they might have been acceptable in a newspaper, they are 
hardly worthy of preservation in book-form. The same ma 
said of the late author’s ‘‘ Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,” in 
which the subject is his various preferences at various times among 
curious books and rare editions. The humor in both books is of 
the thinnest description, but it is only right to add that, such as 
it is, it appears to be original. (Charles Scribner’s Sons,)——-As 
THE UTILITY to collectors—or to anybody—of books about their 
hobbies, other than exhaustive monographs by specially informed 
writers, is more than doubtful, one might in popular books on 
such subjects look for some charm of style or manner, or, at least 

some recognition of the fact that more than a dry compilation 

of useless facts is called for. But the readable books of this na- 
ture are few; and the appearance of several new ones leads 
us to infer that there must be almost as large a class of amateur 
as there is of amateurs of art—people, that is, who 

would like to collect coins, or porcelains, or other things, supposed 
to be rare and desirable, if they had the necessary means and 
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leisure. These, no doubt, can extract a good deal of pleasure out 
of such a book as ‘* The Coin Collector,”” by W. Carew Hazlitt, 
which gives just the amount and kind of information that is needed 
to enable the reader to form any number of imaginary collections, 
but which would be found to fall far short of what would be neces- 
sary for the gathering of a single real one. The plates, which are 
the most useful of the contents of the book, are rather pocrly 
printed. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


* * * 


‘*A VOYAGE TO VIKING-LAND,” by Thomas Sedgwick Steele, 
is, on the whole, the best popular account we have yet seen of the 
tour of Scandinavia, which is now growing in favor with foreign 
travellers. It is agreeably written, and gives the stay-at-home 
folk a really graphic picture of this new and attractive line of 
European outings. The author is enthusiastic, but so are all 
tourists who have been over the same ground and waters; and 
the eighty-nine capital illustrations he gives from sere ga 
taken on the journey amply justify his glowing descriptions, e 
commend the book to those who meditate a trip to Norway, as to 
those who must content themselves with ‘‘ fireside travel.” (Estes 
& Lautiat.)———‘‘ FouR-HANDED FOLK,” by Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler, suggests the making, rather than the writing, of a treatise on 
pet animals. It is merely a collection of anecdotes, that, as a 
rule, have long since lost their novelty. We have failed to find 
any original matter on any one of its 200 pages, Still, the book 
is a good one, and to be commended because it inculcates kind- 
ness to animals; which was, of course, to be expected, consider- 
ing how ably Mrs. Miller has championed the cause of bird-life. 
The book is a capital one to give to a young boy who happily has 
a taste for natural history. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * & 


THE VALUE OF ‘‘The Jewish Woman,” by Nahida Remy, 
translated by Louise Mannheimer, lies wholly in the fact that it 
points out the essential nobility of the Jewish woman and the im- 
portance of her influence upon her race and upon mankind. It is 
badly constructed and jerkily written, and the translator's English 
is often faulty; yet this central idea is significant. If it had been 
brought out more simply, more forcibly, with the emphasis upon 
a few things instead of many, the impression left upon the mind 
would have been far more permanent. As it is, the book consists 
largely of a catalogue of names unfamiliar to the outside world; 
pet the brief characterization allotted to each one is too mea; 
to carry conviction. It is not a very strong case that Nahida 
Remy makes out for the genius of the Jewish woman, whose chief 
claim to distinction lies in her character, her stern adherence to 
the faith of her fathers, and her remarkable maintenance of the 
strength and holiness of the family tie. She must be largely re- 
sponsible for the beauty of family life among the Jews, and the 

culiar closeness of its relations. But the position of the Jewess 
in art and literature deserves less space than the writer of this book 
accords it. The most interesting part of her treatise relates to 
the Talmud and the Jewish law ;"but she makes even this special 
pleading, and finds it necessary to arraign the nations of antiquity 
and the early Christians for their treatment of women, that she 
may bring out the Jews in sharper contrast. Her chapter on the 
great Jewesses of the Old Testament is so superficial that it serves 
only to suggest the beautiful tales of their lives. (Cincinnati: C. 


I, Krehbiel & Co.) 
**¢ 


IF READING is to be specialized according to the religion of the 
reader, the volume of ‘‘ Readings and Recitations for Jewish 
Homes and Schools,” compiled & Isabel E. Cohen, will serve 
well for the descendants of Israel. The selections refer either to 
the history of the race now so widely scattered, or to its character 
and traditions, Their cohesion is due to this fact alone, for their 
sources are as diverse as their merits. Literature, however, has: 
not been entirely lost sight of, and many of the selections are nota- 
ble for their form as well as for their opinions, Some of them, 
though, could have been omitted with advantage to the literary 
taste of the Jews who will read them. To judge by this collec- 
tion, Byron and Longfellow have taken more interest in the race 
than any other writers. Benjamin Disraeli, Emma Lazarus, 
Milton, Charles Reade and Whittier also occupy much space. 
Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and George Eliot’s ‘‘ Daniel a” are, 
of course, drawn upon, and a part of Browning's ‘‘Saul” is 
given. The Hebrew classics are somewhat neg , though 
some of the Psalms are printed, and certain famous may peer 
the Old Testament. In these, either the revised version or ‘a 
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translation is employed. The compiler has arranged her selec- 
tions in the most heterogeneous and purposeless fashion, The 
book may be useful in Jewish schools, but, aside from that, there 
is no discernible advantage in such specialization. (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America.) 


*_ * * 


‘* WHat THEY Say in New England,” compiled by Mr. Clifton 
Johnson, is a curious collection of signs, sayings and superstitions 
current in that section, classified under many headings, such as 
weather, dreams, charms, fortune-telling, luck, medicine, money, 
death, religion, etc, Many of the sayings are of foreign origin, 
buc others ap to be of native growth. The vulgar faith in 
some of them is stronger than might be suspected. The book is 
a positive contribution to the folk-lore of New England, while the 
reader who takes it up merely for amusement will find it very en- 
tertaining. (Lee & Shepard.)——‘‘ THe ArT of Reading and 
Speaking,’ by the Rev. James Fleming, D.D., of London, is more 
readable and contains more good, practical matter than the aver- 
age treatise on elocution. The author has drawn judiciously from 
the best authorities, and has sensible ideas of his own. Many 
of his clerical brethren on both sides of the ocean might profitably 
go to school to him, and. all teachers and students of vocal culture 
will find the book helpful and suggestive. (Edward Arnold.)—— 
Mr. Henry S. GALT’s ‘‘ Percy Bysshe ey " is not merely a 
new edition of his ‘‘ Shelley Monograph” (1888) and ‘‘ Shelley's 
Principles ” (1892), but to a considerable extent a new book, form- 
ing a concise biography and criticism of the poet. The purpose 
is ‘‘to interpret Shelley,” rather than to eulogize him, and the 
task is creditably accomplished, considering the limits of space to 
which the author has restricted himself. The frontispiece is a 
‘beautiful reproduction of the portrait in the Bruckmann Collection. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Son8.) 


* * * 


‘* BENEATH OLD ROOF-TREES,” ‘by Abram English Brown, 
is another book of Massachusetts local history, It tells, with 
many side-lights, the story of the battle of Lexington. Tourists 
who visit the ever-famous Village Green to see the monument and 
incised bowlder, wonder, when allusion is made to other towns, 
what these had to do with the event of April 19. In order to 
answer such questions, Mr. Brown has read long and patiently 
the records of the variows towns in eastern Massachusetts which 
sent their men to the long-drawn battle, in which the total num- 
der of Americans killed was forty-nine, the wounded thirty-nine 
and the missing five. Cambridge, Menotomy, Charlestown, 
Watertown, Sudbury, Acton and twelve other towns had citizens 
killed or wounded in the long and running fight. From old sur- 
vivors and records, the author has filled his literary wallet with 
anecdotes and incidents that are like plums in a pudding, both 
plentiful and sweet. There are maps, diagrams and pictures by 
the score, so that he who to-day goes to see the famous town 
with its historical museum, battlefield and famous spots marked 
by tablet and monument, can prepare himself handsomely for 
much added enjoyment by reading this valuable and interesting 
book, for which the author is to bethanked. (Lee & Shepard.)—— 
A NEw ‘‘ Dictionary of Quotations” (English) has been compiled 
by Lieut.-Col. P. H. Dalbiac, M.P., in a compact volume of 500 
oa in small but clear type. The quotations are arranged alpha- 

tically, and indexes of authors and subjects are appended. An 
excellent feature is the giving ‘of references to act and scene, chap- 
ter and verse, or other definite /oca/e for each quotation. In the 
ease of dramatic passages the name of the speaker is also added, 
which often throws light upon the spirit or significance of the ex- 
tract. The multiplication of books of this kind is more useful 
than might be supposed. It is a curious fact that their contents 
vary materially, and what you do not find in one you may find in 
another. On the other hand, one often hunts through them all in 
vain for what seems a common quotation. (Macmillan Co.) 


London Letter 


‘* CYMBELINE”’ seems likely to be a popular success, though the 
general verdict is that the acting all round is far below the usual 
standard of the Lyceum. As is usual on these occasions, several 
old ladies planted their camp-stools. at the door of the Lyceum 
ee ‘before 9 A. M., prepared to wait there ten hours and a half 

fore the doors were opened. And at the end of the play, there 
werethe customary calls and cheers, and the expected speech from 
Sir Henry Irving. But the evening was entirely a triumph for 
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Miss Ellen Terry ;: no one else. in the company counted for much. 
Her Imogen, in its lighter and tenderer aspects, was a most 
admirable performance; as usual she lacked fire and spirit when 
the demand upon her skill was greatest, but in all but the most 


exacting passages, she was a wonder and a wild delight, Sir 
Henry Irving, clearly with intention, made of lachimo a cold, 
calculating, diabolical villain, without passion or humanity. His 
performance reminded one of his Mephistopheles, and this is 
scarcely a Shakespearian conception. However, in the bedroom 
scene, he contrived a fine picture, which helped, from a spectacular 
point of view, to justify his idea. The minor parts were not 
happily cast, and the ‘‘ Tail” of the Lyceum company was never 
more apparent. There was a fine battle, however, and the scene 
is in excellent taste. . It will no doubt be a long time before Sir 
Henry has to rehearse ‘‘ Richard the Third,” which he announced 
to a vociferous gallery as his next revival. 

Sir Edwin Arnold abundant cause for complaint, and it is 
not surprising that the papers this week have been starred by 
indignant letters from his pen. It seems that an editor, or adver- 
tising agent, writing upon paper headed ‘‘ The Salon,” begged of 
Sir Edwin a loyal ode on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Reign 
‘‘cutting the record.”” The poet consented, and signed a contract 
by which he relinquished all onyren in the verse, which the 
purchaser was at liberty to use as he chose. Of course, Sir Ed- 
win Arnold concluded it would appear in some magazine or news- 
paper; but instead it was printed in several of Wednesday's news- 
papers upon the advertisement sheet, as the puff of some patent 
food or medicine, Purchaser and papers alike reply by pointing 
to the contract, and declaring that the author signed it with his 
eyesopen. But one may reasonably protest against a distinguished 
writer being treated with so little respect or consideration. It 
was not a fair use of his work, and the purchaser’s device was 
in the nature of a trick, such as Sir Edwin’s years and perform- 
ances should have spared hitn. “ Hé will probably be very care- 
ful before he writes again at the instigation of unfamiliar proprie- 
tors. 

Mr. Arthur Young, of Wales, Somerset, announces that he has 
discovered the manuscripts of two unpublished works by Richard 
Jefferies, both of which will see the light during the present 
autumn. One is of a topographical nature, the other a volume 
of reminiscences; and both will be issued in limited editions, 
which seems a pity. There cannot be too many readers for Jef- 
feries’s work; and we should imagine that his popularity was still 
undimmed, for he has scarcely a successor. If to anyone is to be 
granted the distinction of his mantle, it would, I suppose, go to 
‘* A Son of the Marshes,”’ that admirable prose-poet of field life, 
who, by the bye, will also put forward a new volume this autumn. 
‘* In the.Green. Leaf and the Sere,’’ his new collection of essays, 
is said to be in his happiest vein, and will be largely illustrated, 

Among the torrent of deciduous literature, it is refreshing to 
hear of a new book by that stimulating master of style, the late 
Walter Pater. There is now in the press an unfinished romance from 
his pen, called ‘‘ Gaston de Latour,” which is said to be in some 
sort:a companion portrait to the immortal ‘‘ Marius.” Here again 
we are to trace the growth of a fine nature thrown among uncon- 
genial surroundings, the period is that of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. It is said that this is the last of Pater’s collected 
works. The task of preparing it for the press has been entrusted 
to the pious charge of Mr. Cs L.«Shadwell of Oriel. 

There seems to be something of a vogue for the literature of 
crime, and by this one does not mean, of course, the lower order 
of petty peccadillo, ‘' Pecca fortiter,” said an often-quoted au- 
thority; and there is, doubtless, something of the grand style in 
a career of high vice carried through upon artistic principles. If 
I mistake not, Mr. Thomas Seccombe and Mr. A. F. Pollard, 
two distinguished men-of-history from Oxford, first set the ball 
a-rolling with their ingenious volume ‘‘ Twelve Bad Men”; and 
now another hand is to follow suit with ‘‘ Twelve Bad Women.” 
‘At the same time Mr. Charles Whibley will put forth ‘‘ A Book of 
. Scoundrels,” in which, following the method of Plutarch, he will 
employ parallelism and the gentle arts of contrast. Mr. Whib- 
ley’s scheme, however, differs from that of his. predecessors, in 
that they sought rather to portray the little known, relying upon 
research and novelty for their attraction; while Mr. Whibley, for 
the most part, scorns the labors of the dry-as-dust, and rests 
his claim upon a trenchant, forcible, and often very striking liter- 
ary style. Both methods have their excellences; and both books 
are likely to command a public. 


LONDON, 25 Sept, 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Miss Cornelia Atwood Pratt 


THERE ARE FEW NOVELS in which the personality of the 
author is less obtruded upon the reader’s attention than in ‘* The 
Daughter of a Stoic ’—the novelette which Miss Pratt recently 
published through the Macmillan Co., and which was reviewed 
with warm appreciation in our issue of June 20. That the creator 
of Arria James was herself.a woman who had had the educational 
advantages so dear to the heroine of the book,.wa ; obvious enough; 
that she was intellectually brilliant was equally clear; but one felt 
ia reading the story that she was also reticent and reserved, ‘Hav- 
ing this fact in mind, we consider ourselves fortunate in securing 
for publication the following autobiographical sketch, written some 
months ago in answer to a letter from a literary man who had read 

_ * The Daughter” with delight :— 

‘* As to biographical details, I really haven’t any. I doubt if 
anybody ever got along so comfortably with so little biography 
since the world. began. My 
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lumberman, a miner and a deckhand on a coal barge, from which 
life of freedom he was brought back to bondage by an old friend 
who found him ‘‘shovelling coal with a peculiar zest." This one 
sketch would alone make the book remarkable; jet it would still 
be remarkable without it. ‘'Serene’s Religious Experience” 
would help to make it so, in which there is a clergyman of a very 
different type from the one we are first introduced to, ‘An In- 
stance of Chivalry ’’ is an apt title for the story of a man’s self- 
abnegation in letting an intolerable wife remain with him, in spite 
of her first husband's attempt to carry her off, against her will, 
when he turns up, alive and aggressive, years after a railway acci- 
dent in which he was supposed to have been killed. ‘* An Un- 
earned Reward ”’ is as powerful a setting-forth of the folly of a 
woman's marrying beneath her as the most disinheriting parent 
,could desire, ‘* Hardesty's Cowardice ” illustrates the heroic pos- 
sibilities of a nature that had once failed in courage for a single 
fateful moment. ‘* The Honor of-a Gentleman ”’ is the somewhat 

overstrained sensitiveness. of :a 





father was a lawyer in a-quiet 
Ohio town (Bryan), where I 
‘have lived most of my life. It 
was the kind of town that 
drives one into the inner world 
in search ‘of excitement. We 
spent our summers in the Berk- 
shires when I was a child, and 
it was one of the great efforts 
of my life to Jive up, to them. 
In due course I was.sent.to col- 
lege —Vassar, as it happened — 
‘and was graduated therefrom; 
after which I found as many 
ways of making home unhappy 
as most graduates. Lately, | 
have travelled more or less here 
‘and in Europe; and a few 
months ago I temporarily an- 
' nexed a_ profession—namely, 
journalism, — being goaded to it 
largely by the insinuations of a 
very clever friend, that it was a 
great deal harder to do with dis- 
crimination and ‘touch’ than 
pure literature, and that she 
didn’t believe I could accom- 
plish it, My branch of it—re- 
viewing the books and doing 
some editorial writing for one of 
the St. Paul (Minnesota) dailies 
—has. hardly proved difficult 
enough to be absorbing; but 
that is because the editor-in- 
chief has demanded no conces- 
sions as to subject or method, 
It.is usually easy to do exactly 
as.one pleases. I don’t imagine 
that any of these facts would 
interest the public. If I were 
_ inventing . biography, I could 
make.a’much, better one. But, 
so far, Providence has not allcwed me to assist materially in mak- 
ing my own.” 


Miss Edith Thomas, the poét, will be recalled as another in- 


stance of a literary gift of rare quality developed in one of those 
small Ohio towns that ‘‘drive one into the inner world.” It was 
‘Geneva, in her case. Like the young:novelist, Miss Thomas has 
of late'** travelled more.or less, here and in Europe.” 


Novel readers will hear with pleasure that a volume of short 7 


' stories -by the author of ‘‘ The’ Daughter of a Stoic” has just ap- 
peared from the press of Charles Scribner's Sons. The tales have 
been gathered together from the pages of The Century, Harper's 
Weekly and The Independent. Their general title is ** A Book of 
Martyrs.” There are only nine of them, and each is very short; 

_ but there is as much thought and feeling packed into the slightest 
of them as usually go to the making of.a novel, nowadays. 

_ ‘* Witherle’s Freedom ” is perhaps the most striking of the group, 
. and it.has the place of honor in the little volume. No one who 
, ead it when it first appeared will have forgotten the of the 
‘minister who turned his back on the world, 





Miss CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 


, and became in turn a . 


man who finds his wife ‘less 
scrupulous in business matters 
than himself. The ‘‘ Rivals” 
in the story so entitled are'a 
strong, accomplished, ‘slightly 
bald and somewhat obese man 
of forty-odd, and a portrait of 
himself at five-and-twenty, It 
would be unkind to spoil the 
reader's pleasure by telling 
which is the successful one of 
theee two oddly matched com- 
petitors for the young lady's 
favor, ‘The last story ‘in the 
book is well placed there, It 
is called ‘* At the End of the 
World,” and records an ex- 
change of confessions, in a hos- 
pital, between. two passengers 
who have been fatally injured 
in a railway collision, The-wo- 
man has separated from a rather 
stupid but affectionate husband, 
in order the more freely'to fol- 
low her vocation as a novelist; 
the man has jilted a noble girl 
who was slightly disfigured by 
an accident, and married a 
brainless one of unblemished 
beauty. I had not reread this 
one when I said that the first 
story was the most striking. 
*There is nothing ‘keener or 
more powerful in the book— 
nothing that better shows the 
author’s clear insight in matters 
of the heart, And it is told 
with the same rare art that ex- 
cludes not only every detail but 
every syllable that is unessen- 
tial to the desired effect, This 
collection of stories is in every 
way worthy of the hand that produced ‘*The Daughter of a 
Stoic.” 

The accompanying portrait of Miss Pratt is reproduced from a 
water-color sketch by SS friend, Miss Rhoda be a 4 








The Lounger 


Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE sends me this interesting 
note :—‘‘ A curious story of fraud in a recent number ‘of yours 
[Sept..19] reminds me of an experience of mine in editing, which 
may be of value to some of your honest readers. 1 was in charge 
of Old and New in 1870, and gave out for publication in the Jan- 


uaty number of 1871 a story called ‘ Madame Simple’s Invest- 
ment.’ This was printed and sent to our su bers ‘late in 
December. 


Immediately 1 received a note from our oo gt: Mr. 
Alden of Harper's, to say that he had received the same article, 


with a slight difference in the title and in the first sentence,’ had 
paid for it. alas! and had put it in type for the February number 
\t was already stereotyped and had passed through 


of Harper's. 
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their press, This, as we felt sadly in the office of O/d and New, 
was one of the inconveniences of their large circulation; we were 
never troubled in that way ourselves, Harper's, then as now, main- 
tained the excellent rule of paying authors on the acceptance of 
their manuscripts. O/d and New, | am sorry to say, paid on the 
nominal dates of publication. Fortunately for us, December had 
not yet elapsed, and I wrote to my correspondent under his as- 
sumed name, enclosing a draft on Messrs, Harper for the price of 
his article. But he never presented this draft. 1 have forgotten 
the rascal’s pretended name. The story called ‘ Madame Simple’s 
Investment,’ in our version of it, is the only article in that number 
of Old and New in which the author's name is not given.” 
* * * 


IT SEEMS THAT the person who published Miss Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe's story, ‘‘ Miss Toosey's Little Game,’’ as her own, 
not satisfied with robbing the author of her rights and Mrs. Bur- 
nett of the name of one of her heroines, as described in this col- 
umn three weeks ago, has ap- 
parently robbed another writer 
of her good name. Grace Stuart 
Reid, the signature attached to 
the story, is the name of a lady 
who has been writing for years 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and various religious periodi- 
cals, The same name may be- 
long to the lady plagiarist; but 
as she is so fond of appropriat- 
ing other people's property, I 
don’t suppose that she would 
hesitate to appropriate another 
‘woman's name. In the mean- 
time the Grace Stuart Reid who 
» has made an honored’ name for 
herself is the greatest sufferer. 
How often ‘it is that people 
escape the punishment of their 
crimes and the innocent suffer 
rather than the guilty! This 
plagiarist has covered her tracks 
so carefully that no one but her- 
self knows who the culprit really 
: is, All that is known of her is 
that she got a check for the 
story, and that she has gone 
South, 
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ONE OF the pleasantest morn- 
ings that I spent in London in 
the summer of 1894 was with 
Mr. William Morris, at the 
Kelmscott Press. I had re- 
ceived a kind note from him the 
day before, making an appoint- 
ment; and you may be sure I 
hastened to keep it, for the poet- 
printer was chary of his ap- 
pointments with strangers. | 
was staying in the Kensington 
quarter of London, which is not so very far from Hammersmith, 
where the Kelmscott Press is situated; but, as I did not know 
that part of the.country, I took a cab at the end of the ‘* bus” 
route, and drove around to the Mall. The approach to that part 
of the Embankment is not picturesque. It is through rows and 
rows of commonplace houses, all alike, and all equally uninterest- 
ing. But the minute you get to the river, you forget all about 
the ugliness through which you have come, in the beauty of the 
old houses that lie along its bank. 

* * * 


AMONG THE oldest of these is Keltnscott House, and there I 
found Mr. Morris expecting me. The room in which he received 
me was at the left, of the entrance hall, and was a plain, simple 
workroom, There may have been a rug on the floor, but I do 
not recollect it. There was a soft-coal fire in the open fireplace, 
for the day was a little chilly, and the poet sat with his back to it, 
facing a table at which he worked. I envied him that table—not 
for its beauty, but for its size. It was made of plain, unpainted 
' boards, and must have been ten feet long and half as many feet 

wide. There was room for everything, anda little of everything was 
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there; among other things the poet’s tobacco jar and pipes, I 
knew bythe way that his eyes turned towards these implements 
of peace, that he was longing for a smoke, and I begged him not 


to mind me, but to resume his pipe, which he seemed very glad . 


todo. In appearance, Mr. Morris was very much like his pic- 
tures, though he was handsomer than they made him out to be. 
His hair, which was well mixed with grey, was brushed back from 
his forehead, and his grizzled beard and moustache well set‘off his 
florid complexion. He was of the average height, and of astocky 
build. He looked like a very strong man, though I noticed even 
then that in walking he used his stick as if he depended upon it. 
His manners were not those of a man of society, but they showed 
kindliness and interest ; for, with great patience and no little trouble, 
he got out specimens of all his printing and showed them to me. 
+e 


I ASKED Mr. Morris to tell me, if it was not an impertinentques- 
tion, whether it paid him in pounds, shillings and pence to print 
such handsome books, He an- 
swered that it did; but his sec- 
retary, who had just entered 
the room, begged leave to con- 
tradict this statement. ‘* You 
have not,” said he, ‘‘ counted 
your work and your time, Mr. 
Morris, You are thinking only 
of the mechanical part; but if 
you put in your time and your 
skill, at what you would be 
paid for them by another per- 
son, you could hardly say that 
your publications made money.” 
Mr. Morris smiled but said no 
more on the subject. The profit 
did not seem to interest him 
very much: it was the artistic 
results which he accomplished 
that pleased him. 

*» * *& 

THOUGH this house is called 
Kelmscott House, the Kelmscott 
Press was next door, or perhaps 
a door or two down the street. 
I am not quite sure about this, 
only we went out through a gate 
and in‘at another gate, into a 
little brick house where men 
and women were sticking type 
and a man was turning a hand- 
press. Nothing could be more 
simple than the arrangements of 
this printing-house. You would 
imagine that a place famous 
for doing the most beautiful 
printing of modern Himes, would 
have all the luxuries of office- 
fittings and ‘modern contriv- 
ances, If it had been a hun- 
dred years old it could not have 
been simpler. While I looked 
about me, Mr. Morris took up sheet after sheet that had just come 
from the press, and examined it with a critic’s eye, criticising here 
and suggesting there. 


*_ * * 


ACROSS the street from the Press is the Doves Bindery. Mr. 
Morris said that he had heard that Thomson wrote ‘* The Seasons” 
there, but he had never taken the trouble to verify the rumor, as 
he did: not care enough about the poet. What interested me as 
much as anything else about the region of the Kelmscott Press 
was the fact that a little farther down the river was Chiswick, 
where Becky Sharp and Amelia Sedley attended school—the scene 
of Becky's revolt when she fired the ‘‘ Dixonary” at the head of 
the shocked school-mistress. 

* * * 


AN APPEAL was recently made for two thousand pounds, to 
complete a fund of six thousand, for the purchase of the library 
of the late Prince Lucien Murat. Mr. Labouchere received a copy 
of it, and promptly attacked the scheme in 7ruth. A four-page 
foolscap letter from a Mr. Victor Collins called upon him for ‘‘ an 
amende for causing bitter grief to a friendless and most unfortun- 
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ate widow, the Princess.” In reply, he says that he did not know 
there was a widow or princess in the case. The appeal did not 
mention her, but read like a business proposition, and as such it 
did not commend itself. It looked as if the library were to be 
‘*not a gift horse, but really a gift elephant,” and so he thought 
of looking it inthe mouth, What he discovered prompted him to 
antagonize the proposition that the public should acquire the li- 
brary. Van Eys’s Basque grammar shows. Lucien to have been 
a pseudo savant, says Mr. Labouchere, ‘* For a prince, he was 
learned. _I should class him as an érudi¢ with the late King of 
Portugal as a translator of Shakespeare, or the Duke of Coburg 
as a violinist. You remember that when Dom Luis translated 
Shakespeare, his subjects said :—‘ How well qualified he would 
be, if he only knew Portuguese!’” The suggestion is made that 
Lucien’s nephew, the rich Prince Roland, buy the library for his 
new palace; or that it be purchased for the British Museum by the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, whose nephew married Prince Lucien’s 
sister. 
ae he 
From H. F. Lovett I have received these amusing lines, aptly 

entitled ‘*‘ The Rhymer and the Rudder.”” They will strike a sym- 
pathetic chord in the breast of many a poor helmsman. 

The vernal poet was haif in love 

With the girl who lives on the block above; 

And the lengthening sunshine fired his pen, 

So he wrote some verses to please her then. 


But ‘‘ rhymes are the rudders of verse,” it’s clear, 
By which the poet is forced to steer, 

* And he sometimes finds, to his own surprise, 
That they steer his meaning quite otherwise. 


‘* The summer is coming "—he stopped perplexed. 

‘* The bees are all humming,” I must say next. 

‘* For ‘humming’ with ‘coming’ the ear will please; 
But I never intended to mention bees, . 


‘* Come walk with me, my dear, my dove. 
{Oh, this is easy!] My little love! 
Come walk with me, my dark-eyed Clara, : 
In the lane that is green and shady and warrer / 


‘+ But that is shocking and Will not do. 
The rhymes for Clara are none or few, 
There are other names—but I love her best.” 
Yet he stands appalled at the rhyme’s behest. 


And the verses read, when at last they go 

To the girl who lives on the block below, 
‘* Come walk with me, my blue-eyed Belle, 

In the lane that leads to the shady dell.” 


* * * 


‘* HAVING OCCASION LATELY to write a little address on the 
subject of Electricity,” writes a correspondent who veils himself 
behind the initials C. B., ‘*I wished to close with some literary 
quotations, especially of poetry. But a careful search through my 
volumes and reference and quotation books failed to yield more than 
a few scant lines that could be applied, and these without great 
force. It may be that some very modern poets have written more 
fully on this topic, but I am not familiar with their work, if they 
have done so, It has struck me that here’s a subject ready-made 
for the hand of some master-mind that only needs it. As a 
general thing, the vaunted poetry of science is neither poetic nor 
scientific—except perhaps Kipling’s engineer and ‘purrin’ dy- 
namos.’ But any poet who viewed the beauties of the electrical 
display of the World's Fair in 1893 or counted the marvels of the 
late electrical exhibition in New York, ought to feel a glow and 
thrill that deserve to be expressed in ‘brilliant’ style. Now who 
will write a poem on Electricity ?” 





The Drama 
‘“‘fary Pennington, Spinster” _ 

THIS NEW four-act comedy, by W. R. Walkes, which .was 
produced by Miss Georgia Cayvan in Palmer's Theatre on Mon- 
day evening, was tried some time ago in London, where it did not 
*meet with any startling amount of success, . It is not likely to be 
much more fortunate here, and the reason is not far to seek. 
Compared with many recent plays: which have found favor in 
this city it is of very genuine literary excellence, nor is it deficient 
altogether in effective theatrical characters and situation, while it 
 - treats of a subject of actual and contemporaneous interest, but 
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these merits are not enough to compensate for the inherent im- 
probability ofthe incidents and the inexperience and awkward- 
ness manifested in-its construction, If the author only bad known 
how to put a play together he might have won a decided triumph, 
but as it is he has missed absolute failure by a very narrow mar- 
gin. His first two acts are bright, entertaining and sufficiently 
reasonable, but after that his comedy falls to pieces owing to the 
clumsiness of the device by means of which he endeavors to ac- 
count for wholly unnecessary, and not very interesting, complica- 
tions, 

The story may be told in outline in a very few words. Mary 
Pennington is a woman with strong if not very logical convictions 
on the subject of feminine rights, who, having come into pos- 
session of a large manufacturing business, determines.to put her 
theories into execution and to treat the women on terms of perfect 
equality with the men. Meanwhile to rid herself of some’ of the 
executive burden she takes into partnership a young engineer who 
long has loved’ her in secret. She, for her part, affects to~regard 
love as a puerility almost disgraceful to rational adults, and never 
for an instant dreams of the sentimental danger likely to arise out 
of constant association with a handsome and agreeable young 
man. Her indignation, therefore, may be better imagined than 
described when she hears.that her neighbors have been talking 
scandal about her. To silence their malicious tongues she pro- 
poses to her. partner a marriage on simple business principles, and 
an engagement is promptly effected, It is at this point that the 
interest of the play practically collapses. In order to provide for 
the exciting incidents supposed to be indispensable in all modern 
plays, a former admirer of the junior partner is introduced, who 
tries to win him back to her allegiance by cajoleries, threats and 
bribes ; and then, failing to make any impression upon him, proceeds 
in the old fashion to play upon the jealousy of his betrothed. The 
story which she tells to Mary, who, by this time, is as much in 
love as anybody could desire, is absurd on’ the face of it, and this 
probably is the reason why the latter, who is renowned above all 
things for commonsense, breaks off the match without permitting 
her lover to say one word in his owndefense. The wholescheme 
is bald and ridiculous, and no amount of good acting could im- 
part to it any real human interest. Of course, after her lover's 
departure Mary comes to terrible grief, astrike among her fac 
hands bringing her to the verge-of ruin, and the ingratitude of 
her female benefitiariés plunging her into profound grief and 
humiliation, . At the critical moment, it is almost needless to add, 
the ‘junior, partner returns, nobly rises superior to the bribes 
offered by his..temptress, and claims.the now humble, penitent 
and penniless Mary as his bride. 

The play would have a better chance of success if the acting 
were better. Miss Georgia Cayvan plays the part of the heroine 
well, but finds few opportunities for those emotional displays 
which have been the chief features of her acting. Mr. George 
Woodward plays the part of a benevolent old doctor with ease 
and humor, and Mr. Frank Atherley acquits himself fairly well as 
the lover, There is, too, rather 4 clever bit of character acting 
by a Miss Ten Eyck, but thé performance of the remainder of the 
company is by no means brilliant, and in many places is not 
even adequate. The fortune of the piecé will depend upon the 
first two: acts, the personal attraction of Miss Cayvan and the 
many bright lines in the dialogue, With more experience Mr. 
Walkes is likely some day to write a really good comedy. 





“The Secret Service’ 


THE NEW war melodrama, by Mr. William Gillette, which was 
produced in the Garrick Theatre, on Monday evening, does not 
call for any prolonged or critical comment, but is worthy of recog- 
nition as an interesting. ingenious and vigorous play of its class. 
The scene is laid in Richmond and the hero is a member of the 
United States Secret Service who is acting as an officer of con- 
federate artillery, and in that capacity wins the heart of the 
daughter of a confederate general. Here it will be observed is a 
situation rich in its suggestions of conflicting passions, of deadly 
peril and of patriotic self-devotion. Mr, Gillette works this mine 
with no little skill, and himself plays a melodramatic hero with a 
renewed affectation of that imperturbability which before now has 
stood him in such excellent service. Some of his incidents, notably 
that in which the hero escapes by passing off the body of his dead 
brother as that of his prisoner, are somewhat severe tests of faith, 
but this perhaps is not a cause of serious offense in an entertain- 
ment of this description, At all events Mr. Gillette appeared to 
please his audience in his double'capacity of author and actor. 
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The October Magazines 


‘* The Atlantic [Tonthly ”’ 
' [1S NUMBER opens with a paper on “ Five American ‘Contri- 
butions to Civilization,” by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
delivered by him in the form of an address at Chautauqua, on 19 
Aug. The five contributions are the practice of arbitration instead 
of war, the increase of wide religious toleration, the safe develop- 
ment of manhood suffrage, the proof that people of a great variety 
of nations are fit for political freedom, and the diffusion of well- 
being among the population in general. The paper is a notable 
contribution to the modern study of history, and a splendid vindi- 
cation of democracy, its possibilities and future. Another 
notable paper is ‘‘’Tis Sixty Years Since at Harvard,’ by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, which is full of reminiscences and clearly- 
drawn comparisons between the educational systems of then and 
‘now.———-Mr. Howells opens a new department of the magazine, 
entitled ‘‘ Men and Letters,"’ with some reminiscences of his days 
as editor of The Atlantic. He is followed by John Burroughs, 
on ** The Poet and the Modern”’; and future articles will be by 
T. B. Aldrich, James Lane Allen, Arlo Bates, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Sarah Orne Jewett, Agnes Repplier, Henry Fuller and 
other writers of equal prominence,———Miss Repplier, by the way, 
is represented in this number by a oer on ‘‘ Cakes and Ale,” in 
which she chats of old English ann ing-songs. With Peacock, 
she says, the history of English drinking-songs is practically 
closed,,and it does not seem likely.to be reopened in the immediate 
future:—‘'Any approach to the forbidden theme is met by an 
opposition too strenuous and universal to be lightly set aside. We 
may not.love nor value books more than did our great-grandfathers, 
but we have grown to curiously overrate their moral influence, to 
fancy that the passions of men.and women are freed or restrained 
by snatches of song or the bits of conversation they read in novels, 
Accordingly, a rigorous censorship is maintained over the ethics 
of literature, with the rather melancholy result that we hear of 
little else.”"——-Another paper dealing with times and customs long 
gone by, is,on ‘‘ Sunday in New Netherland and Old New York,” 
by Alice Morse Earle, whose name is sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the paper. Altogether, this is a capital number. 








+s The Century Magazine ’’ 

The opening article in the October Century is about French 
children} it is written by Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc) and illus- 
trated by Boutet de Monvel, who is a genius in depicting the 
manners and customs of children. What Mme. Blanc saysin this 
article about French children as contrasted with American chil- 
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aa is very cas 4 On the subject of juvenile literature in 
rance, she has much to say, and it well ;—*‘* Literature: in 
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of other countries may have been more poetic, but they have never 
been as witty.as the French. Leaving fairy-tales aside, children 
were obliged for a long time to be satisfied with’the very slight 
collection bequeathed by Berguin, Bouilly,'Mme. de Genlis, those 
clever people who know how to coat a moral Jesson with a thin 
layer of pictures, as bitter pills are coated with sugar. In fact, 
this is the French parents’ very ideal in the matter of story-books, 
and to please them the lesson must not be too well coated, or 
hard to find, for the spirit of investigation is not encouraged in 
young readers. During the past twenty years, however, ‘the 
meager library at their disposal has grown wonderfully ; celebrated 
pens have contributed toward it; we need but mention Jules 
Verne, whose scientific fairy-tales have, alas! almost completely 
dethroned those that appealed to the imagination alone. ‘But 
neither in his books, nor in those of any of his competitors, will 
you ever find what both English and American writers currently 
permit themselves to do, namely, to arraign a relative, as for in- 
stance, the ‘wicked uncle in ‘ Kidnapped,’ or to make teachers 
hateful, or merely ridiculous, as is the case in Dickens’s works." 
——This October number is marked by the conclusion -of two 
most interesting serials—Prof. Sloane’s ‘* Life of Napoleon" and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's ‘‘Sir George Tressady,” both of which 
will be missed from the pages of this magazine. We have had 
Prof, Sloane's ‘*‘ Napoleon ”’ for so long that we have begun to 
regard it as a ‘‘fixture”’ in the columns of The Century, and had 
become quite attached to it. Now that it is finished it will be 
followed by an account of the campaigns of the American Napo- 
leon, Gen, Grant, told by one of his personal staff, Gen. Horace 
Porter, while Mrs. Ward’sserial will be succeeded by an American 
historical novel—-Dr. Weir Mitchell’s.‘*. Hugh Wynne.” 





*¢ Appletons’ Popular Science [ionthly "’ 

The October number of this magazine is as full’ of good read- 
ing-matter as usual. An article of special interest at the present 
time is on ‘* Nevada Silver,’’ by Mr. Charles Howard Shinn. In 
this article Mr, Shinn tells the story of silver mining, illustrating 
it with photographic reproductions of scenes in the mining coun- 
try and portraits of miners,——Another article of special interest 
is on ‘‘ Some Beginnings in Science,” by Prof. Collier Cobb. This 
also is illustrated. In the light of scientific development at the 
present time, this paper is well worth reading, if only as a lesson 
in the growth of science.——‘‘ The Educative Value of Children’s 
Questioning,” by Mr. Henry L. Clapp, will interest a wide circle 
of readers, for it appeals to teachers as well as to parents. The 
writer argues that the asking of questions is very important in the 
development of a child’s intellect, and illustrates his argument by 
telling of a boy, now six and a half years old, who has been a 
persistent questioner since he was four years of age, and who, 
fifteen months ago, began to read, and now reads Zhe Youth's 
Companion, ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ Lang’s and Andersen's 
fairy-tales, Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies” and ‘‘ Greek Heroes” 
and ‘many other books, with good understanding and excellent 
expression, This child-wonder has never been to school and never 
received a day's instruction in reading. Mr, Clapp accounts for 
his progress by his persistent questioning; he has not only asked 
questions, but has been answered by his hearers. No doubt it is 
a good thing for children to ask questions, and a better thing for 
their questions to be intelligently answered, but we cannot believe 
that all children can begin to ask questions at four and accomplish 
the aprons of reading that this child has accomplished at six and 
a half, 





‘* The Forum” 


The article that is announced in big red letters on the cover 
page of Zhe Forum is by ex-President Harrison and discusses 
question. ‘**Compulsory Dishonesty ” 
is the title of Mr, Harrison’s article which is tersely expressed and 
to the point. He does not believe that this great people will con- 
sent to have a double standard—unless each money unit is 4 
commercial equivalentof the other; but if they must have a single 
standard, they will have the best. If all the people who ought to 
would read the arguments against free silver thatare written by 
able writers and statesmen, they would certainly be converted 
‘from the error of ‘their way; but, unfortunately, they read more in 
the line of ‘their-own sympathies. In the symposium -of which 
‘Mr. Harrison's article’forms a part,:there is a paper.on ‘‘ Free 
Coinage and ‘Life Insurance Companies ” by Mr. John A. McCall, 
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President of the New York Life Insurance Co, ; another on ‘‘ Free 
Coinage and Trust Companies,” by Mr. Edward King, President 
of the Union Trust Co.; and still another on ‘‘ Free Coinage 
and Farmers,’’ by Mr. John M. Stahl, Secretary of the Farmers’ 
National Congress.——Outside of politics there is an interesting 
article on Edmond de Goncourt, by Henri Farntz; a sess timely 
paper on ‘‘Princeton College and Patriotism,” by Prof. J. G. 
Hibbon; and another on ‘‘ Robert Schumann: a Lyrical Poet,” 
by Joseph Sohn. Mr. Sohn makes a statement that will astonish 
many music-lovers, which is that Schumann was ‘‘ not a musician,” 
but diverted music from its proper channel and in this way set a 
bad example to mediocre imitators, But, as a lyric poet, Mr. 
Sohn finds much in him to admire. We shall wait with interest 
to see what replies to this article will appear in 7e Looker—On. 





Harper’s Magazine 
Of course the pages which everybody will turn to on first taking 
up the October number of Harper's Magazine will be those con- 
taining the first chapters of Mr. du Maurier’s new story, ‘* The 
Martian.” From the instalment here given, we have no reason 
to believe that ‘‘ The Martian ” will fall behind its author’s other 

















Stories in interest. The scene is laid in Paris, and we are there 
introduced to the hero, who is at a boarding-school. Mr. du 
Maurier’s description of school life, and of the peculiar charm of 
his hero, is all his own. The fact that Barty Josselin could point 
to the north pole when he was blindfolded, and could do other 
things that showed gifts out of the common, isa foretaste of the su- 
pernatural element which we understand will be found in the pages 
of thisstory. There is no reason to believe that ‘‘ The Martian” 
will not increase in interest with each instalment, and if it does, an- 
other phenomenal success awaits its author.——In the current 
American Industrial Series, edited by Mr. R. R. Bowker, the sub- 
ject of electricity is treated by him, and a more interesting and 
fascinating subject would be hard to find at the present time. 
Probably there is no subject in this series with which Mr. Bowker is 
better acquainted than with electricity, and the article shows his 
special knowledge. Every housekeeper will be interested in the 
pages devoted to electricity for heating, and the lamp of the 
future. Mr. Bowker looks forward to a time, and that not very 
far away, when electricity will rival gas in cheapness, as it now 
Outdistances it in comfort and convenience. We ourselves are 
awaiting with impatience the time when we shall have electric- 
lamps, each with its own battery, and not dependent upon any 
Outside current. Such a lamp has already been invented for the 
use of the bicycle; but even that has not yet been perfected.—— 
In the Editor’s Study, Mr. Warner Writes upon the preservation of 
our forests. Too much cannot be said upon this point, and what 
Mr. Warner says, he says well, and the oftener it is said the bet- 
ter. Steps are now being taken to right the wrong that has been 
done in the forests of the west, and it is probably not too late, 
though it is so near being too late that everyone interested in the 
subject had become genuinely alarmed. Mr, Warner is most in- 
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teresting in his department this month, and what he says on the 
‘*Foods of the Mind” should be read by everyone who has any 
hand in the training of the young. ‘‘Most mothers,” says Mr, 
Warner, ‘‘are more anxious lest an unripe apple should get into 
the stomach of her (séc) child than that an indigestible, crude, vulgar 
book should get into his mind. In one case the doctor of med- 
icine can probably relieve the patient; in the other, the doctor of 
letters finds it almost impossible to deal with a mind which has 
been vulgarized from the beginning, In the popular thought, 
reading is a sort of fetich. It is regarded as a virtuein itself. It 
is a good or a bad accomplishment, according to the use made of 
it,’ 





*¢ Scribner’s [Magazine’’ 

There are some very interesting articles in the October Ser#d- 
ner's, but none more so than the one by Mr. E, L. Godkin on 
‘* The Expenditure of Rich Men.” "What Mr, Godkin has to say 
on this subject is most interesting beeause most true. He says: 
that our rich men as a rule have not a very good idea of the way 
to spend money, and that they do not get the enjoyment out of 
wealth that European millionaires do, ‘* The American,” Mr, 
Godkin says, ‘‘is face to face with a problem by which the Euro- 
pean was not, and is not, troubled. He has to decide for himself 
what is decided for the European by tradition, by custom, by 
descent, if not. by responsibility,—how to spend money."’ He 
argues that it is very foolish for the Amercan millionaire to spend 
his money in building big houses that he does not need. The 
European millionaire has a big house and fills it with people, but 
it is ten to one if the American can get more than a handful of 
friends to stay at his house from Friday night till Monday morn- 
ing, and even then he must live somewhere near New York, And 
as to the conversation in this house-party, it would be ruled out 
if ‘* stocks "’ were not allowed as a topic of conversation. People 
who think that Americans spend money lavishly in entertainment 
should go abroad, particularly to England, where more money is 
spent upon hospitality than in any country in the world. No 
doubt the statements in Mr, Godkin’s article will be denied by the 
class of men whom it touches, but what he says is nevertheless 
true; that there are exceptions to the rule only proves it,——In 
sharp contrast to Mr. Godkin’s article is one by Miss Mary Gay 
Humphreys on ‘‘ The New York Working-Girl,"’ which follows 
it. This indeed is the other side of the shield, There is no 
trouble in spending money here. It is not money, but the want 
of it, that bothers the New York working-girl. Miss Humphreys 
has studied her subject with much care and sympathy. At times 
she writes rather more from the heart than from the head, but she 
has made a most interesting article and one that the rich as well 
as the poor should read.——Mr. J. M. Barrie’s serial, ‘‘ Senti- 
mental Tommy,” is drawing to a close; and more’s the pity, for 
this is one of those stories that we should like to go on reading 
without interruption for some time to come, The editor of Scr7d- 
ner'’s could do no better than to give us another serial by Mr. 
Barrie to follow this one, but he is not likely to, as the author has 
written nothing since ‘‘Sentifhental Tommy" except a memoir 
of his mother. 


‘¢The North American Review "’ 

The North American Review for October opens with an article 
by Speaker Reed on ‘‘ The Safe Pathway of ence,” It is 
all that we should expect from Mr. Reed's trenchant pen. Mr. 
Reed, summing up, says : ‘‘ If you do not see good reasons for 
doing a thing, don’t doit. Let the man who desires you to go 


: for a new thing because it is good, prove it.”———Mr. Reed is fol- 


lowed by Miss Agnes Repplier, who writes on ‘‘ The Conten- 
tiousness of Modern Novel Writers.” This is a subject quite to 
the hand of Miss Repplier, and she makes it very entertaining. 
The novelists themselves would find it entertaining, as well as lay- 
readers, though they might not quite agree with it. Apropos of 
so-called ‘‘sex”’ and ‘‘p ge novels, Miss Repplier says: 
‘* We are sated sometimes with good advice and a little tired of 
being educated when we want to be amused. There are times 
even when we recall with min ante cy and gratitude the grey- 
haired, unknown author of ‘ Au n and Nicolette,’ who wove 
his tale with the humble hope that it might, for a few brief mo- 
ments, gladden the sad hearts of men.”"———By way of political 
articles there is one on ‘‘ A Hindrance to our Foreign Trade,’’ by 
the United States Consul-General to China, another on ‘‘ Why 
American Industry Languishes,” by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and another on ‘‘ The Ship of State Adrift,” by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. The fear of the future and the agitation for free silver 
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tell us, thinks Mr. Herbert, why so much labor is to-day unem- 
ployed and why England, France and Germany are going ahead 
of us. Newspapers and periodicals are asked to quote as freely 
as they choose from Mr. Carnegie’s article—this at the request 
of the author, who wishes to reach the widest audience possible. 
Mr. Carnegie is sanguine as to the result in November, and he 
gets almost poetical in writing on the subject. In fact, at theend 
of his article, he does break out into song, but it is not of his 
own composition. ‘‘ At midnight, November Third,” says Mr. 
Carnegie, ‘‘ there shall be heard ringing out upon the darkness, 
the sweetest words that can come to the tempest-tossed—‘ All is 
well!’ We are waiting eagerly for these words from the look- 
out. 





‘¢ Lippincott’s MMagazine’’ 
Epwarp S. VAN ZILE’s novel in this number, ‘‘ The Crown 
Prince of Rexania,” belongs decidedly to the Zenda school, but 
is a very poor performance. To make the story possible, the 


author is obliged to introduce a most improbable episode—that of 
the crown prince’s abduction through-his own inconceivable sim- 
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pleness—and thus to destroy the value of what follows. There be 
many social sets in New York, but we are greatly puzzled as to which 
one may claim Gerald Strong, the banker, his wife and children as 
itsown. Mr. Van Zile is not felicitous in the handling of society 
talk,——In a paper on ‘‘ Russian Girls and Boys at School,” Miss 
Isabel F. Hapgood draws the following conclusions, which we 
prefer to give without comment :—‘‘In short, I think that, setting 
aside proficiency in languages to the advantage of the Russians, 
the educational situation in America and in Russia is as identical 
in its practical bearings on life as are men, women, and human 
nature generally in the two countries, Ido not mean to suggest 
the idea which ‘ Stepniak’ announced to me as his opinion con- 
cerning the reason why Russians and Americans like each other, 
—that both peoples are only half civilized,—but I do mean to say 
that in America as in Russia (or vice versa, if you like) women 
who desire to win all the good things of life are too wise to handi- 
cap themselves or throw themselves entirely out of the race by 
acquiring more than the superficial accomplishments. Neither 
Russian nor American men are educated up to the point of liking 
well-informed, steady, earnest women, except for mothers, and 
pone in some cases, for sisters. Of course there are a few 
oolish women in both countries, and a tolerable abundance of 
utterly foolish and blinded parents, who believe in the theory of 
’ higher education for women. But most of them come to their 
senses sooner or later,—generally later, after their own lives, or 
the lives in their keeping, have been hopelessly ruined from a 
worldly point of view and all the world’s rewards have passed them 
by and have showered into the laps of the other sort of women. 
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* * * In short, American women will do well to yield the palm 


of learning, promptly and gracefully, to any nation which sees fit 
to claim it for its women. American men, as a rule, are so busy 
in making money and enjoying it, rather than in acquiring mental 
treasures, that it is dangerous for American women to know much 
beyond the arts of fascination. * * * One is really inclined 
to think, at times, despite all the ‘progress’ of women, that 
after conscientious parents have brought up a girl to be steady, 
truthful, scrupulous, and delicate in taste, well educated in the 
best sense of the word, which includes some solid acquirements, 
the kindest service which they can render to their child is to 
chloroform her, They have prepared her to live with the angels, 
but certainly not to live in ‘society’ of the present day, compete 
with girls who have been wisely brought up to meet the conditions 
of that society, and achieve the social success of the latter, which 
the steady girl’s unwise parents always expect, most irrationally 
and unjustly.” All of which certainly shows a novel point of view. 





*¢ Cosmopolis ’’ 


‘* THE TRUTH, the Whole Truth—” a sketch by Violet Hunt, 
which opens the September number of Cosmofolzs, occupies ten 
pages. That is really the only thing we can say of it. It is so 
obvious, so like the conception of a young lady who thinks she is 
dealing with Life with a capital L, that criticism becomes super- 
fluous. M. Paul Bourget, on the other hand, begins what prom- 
ises to be a delightful idyl of romantic love in marriage, in ‘* Nep- 
tunevale,” the third of his studies of ‘* Voyageuses.” Paul 
Heyse’s curtain-raiser, ‘‘ Der Stegreiftrunk,” has strong dramatic 
qualities, although we cannot help thinking that a man who has 
through many years kept buried in his heart the love he feels for 
his friend’s wife, would be more likely to keep the secret when 
dying, than to distress the object thereof with a confession. But 
emotion overpowers him, and then comes the disclosure which is 
so unexpected that the reader suspects it from the first. ——Wag- 
ner, also, is well represented, in a *‘ Souvenir d’une Folle Soirée: 
Une Charade chez Richard Wagner,” by Judith Gautier, and in 
‘* Bayreuth in 1896,” by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, who complains that 
the ‘‘one regrettable result’ of Wagner's influence is that 
‘* music is becoming so difficult as to be drifting beyond the reach 
of amateurs, It is becoming more and more a special and esoteric 
art, requiring half a life for its study, and breeding a contempt 
for all that is cheap and simple, and fit to console the poor and 
the ignorant. * * * Discounting that fashionable ignorance 
which patronizes Wagner as ‘the fashion,’ he has as yet reached 
beyond his devoted disciples to a select and fastidious circle, that 
have learned to appreciate his work as an artistic delight. Will 
the day ever come when he will be a great moral teacher, dissem- 
inating the love of purity and truth, dispelling the mists of con- 
ventionality and of fraud, proclaiming afresh the great but oft- 
forgotten truth that the Beautiful, the Good and the True are but 
divers facets of Immutable Perfection” ?——-The new instalment 
of Tourguéneff’s letters is of more interest than its immediate 
predecessor. 





Magazine Notes 
The Catholic World for September contains a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Canadian Women Writers,” by Thomas O’Hagan, M.A., Ph.D., 
with many portraits. There seems to have been no dearth of 
material for the article, though comparatively few of the authors 
in question are famous on this side of the border. 


In the October AM/cClure's, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps con- 
tinues her ‘‘ Recollections of a Literary Life,” and there is an 
illustrated paper on Ian Maclaren, apropos of his arrival in this 
country. 

The Review of Reviews makes politics its special subject in the 
October number. The leading article discusses ‘‘ The Strategic 
Chiefs of the Campaign, Marcus A. Hanna, H. K. Jones and 
Marion Butler.” ‘‘ The Rise of the National Democracy” is 
described by Eldridge Gerry Dunnell, while the editor himself ably 
reviews the politics of the month. The reader who is not particu- 
larly interested in politics will find the paper on ‘‘ Princeton After 
One Hundred and Fifty Years” well worth perusal, and also the 
one on the late Jules Simon. Ill of these articles are illustrated 
with portraits and views. 

The October number of 7he English Illustrated has an unusu- 
ally full display of contents. There are articles and stories by 
Clark Russell, Andrew Lang, Grant Allen and Melton Pryor, and 
a poem by Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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lan Maclaren as a Lecturer 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 
It behooves the English lecturer to make wary approach to the 
great capitals of criticism, on his first American tour. As 


** Over his keys the musing organist, 
Beginning doubtfully and faraway,” 


Ian Maclaren moves upon New York, 
‘And builds a bridge from Springfield for his lay." 


His first public lecture, delivered before a crowded house in this 
city, last night, was an auspicious beginning. The assiduous 
Major Pond, having duly penetrated to Drumtochty, and brought 
its genial parson forth to the full blaze of American curiosity, well 
may walk the theatre foyer with pride and rub his hands with joy. 
The Major’s conviction that innumerable people are only waiting 
beside their Bonnie Brier Bushes, to spring out and put their dol- 
lars in his hands the moment Maclaren appears, bids fair to be 
justified. That people will do it—do it whether Bryan is. elected 
or not—is inconsistent, of course, and disappointing, and incon- 
siderate, in an almost ruined country, which ought to keep up ap- 
pearances before the world and before distinguished visitors. But 
this is one of those facts that politicians must deal with as best 
they may. It is certainly discouraging for newspapers. 

The curtain rose last night with a comparatively barren stage; 
and with a little plain scenery at his back—mostly ministers—Dr. 
Watson made his first appearance before a miscellaneous New 
England audience. But the stage-setting, as it happened, could 
not possibly have been more wisely designed. Major Pond's re- 
finement of the French claque—his unbounded trust in the clergy- 
men of his native land, that they could be relied on, as holders of 
complimentary tickets, as guardians of the public spirit, to do 
their smiling and crying at the proper time—was nobly rewarded. 
Their handkerchiefs were the unfailing signal of widespread and 
unavailing grief, in one of the tenderest assemblies that has gath- 
ered in the Court Square for many a day—bound to get its 
money's worth, f 

It is a perfectly sincere and rather naive personality that is pre- 
sented to us. The subtle posing of an audience—its deliberate 
determination to feel pathetic and amused—almost inevitable in 
the reading of one who has a definite laughing and crying record, 
like Ian Maclaren, is a disadvantage which could only have been 
overcome by a man whose soul is very real to him, whose first in- 
stinct would probably be to resent the requirements of his adver- 
tisements, and be a post—in spite of himself, —for the sheer lux- 
ury, the humor, of seeing how people would look. A really great 
humorist would do this, But as between himself and a thousand 
dollars, whom shall we expect to be great enough to see the joke? 
The average humorist takes his money and sets his teeth. ‘Be 
funny or die!’ he commands his demon. Grimly suave, expect- 
ant and smiling, the people wait; and when two thousand men 
and women, having duly paid their dollar down, have come to the 
hall with a conviction of tears, with a right to laugh—it is a trib- 
ute to the soundness of Dr. Watson’s sympathy, to the realness 
of his creations, that he can forget the people before him in the 
old comrades of his spirit, can produce his effects by retreating 
from his audience to the Glen of Drumtochty. 

He is a somewhat enthusiastic speaker, has a big, gentle alert- 
ness about him, is as fond of all sides of his desk as he is of his 
subject, has a way of overhanging his audience at times, and of 
throwing his right hand at them when he wants to be sure of 
their getting something—a habit which, as it is quite unneces- 
sary, can hardly be said to add to the grace or 
his speech. It gives, however, just that touch of awkwardness 
which makes him lovable, which men are wont, perhaps, to take 
as a confiding neighborly trait, a guarantee that the man~before 
them is simply abandoning himself to their pleasure. ~ His man- 
ner might be considered a little elaborately conversational by some 
listeners; and his voice tends to the extremes of his style, being 
very high at times and very low and soft at others, but always in- 
timate with his feeling. He confines himself for the most part to 
talking, and when he finds his place to read, he does not seem to 
be immodestly familiar with his works. The reading has sim- 
plicity and charm, but the lecturer has too much of the spontane- 
ousness of his stories not to prefer.telling new ones and not to be 

_ More interesting in doing so. 

It is both a criticism and an appreciation, of course, of the 
author of ‘‘ The Bonnie Brier Bush,” to say that he is at his best 
with anybody—a fact which is more a in its bearing upon 
his manager than in its bearing upon literature. It is apparent 
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that it is an essentially pastoral genius which has taken its artistic 
form in Ian Maclaren, The more intellectual emphasis which 
would have characterized the same. work in another man would 
probably have failed to get such a complete cross-section of the 
public as has fallen to the lot of the Drumtochty parson; giving 
him, both as a man and a writer, a most remarkable opportunity 
to discover to the hearts of men the lovableness, the humanness, 
the gentle understanding, the vision and beauty of the pastor's 
life. We have our Theron Wares; but this old world, always at 
heart an ideal world, struggling to believe, worshiping him who 
compels it to believe, needs above all things, at this-critical time, 
its Ian Maclarens. And the hidden ones, in their plodding away, 
shall look into the faces of their Marget Hoos and Don 
Menzies and Domsies and Drumsheughs, and learn to guess the 
answer there. With a dumb signal or so, with love like a secret 
locked in his lips, our brother goes, perhaps, a silent, stolid cap- 
tive, walking to his grave. To have freed one soul like this—te 
have let the furtive Scotsman’s spirit out, to have brought it 
into the great open of a book where all the world can come and 
say ‘‘My brother!"—this is literature—making the dumb to 
speak, 

It is a sad saying—‘* Art for art’s sake,”” - No one quite means 
it. He who is artist enough to’say it, with its masterful half- 
truth, shall be artist enough, we know, to forget it sometimes; 
to be lifted out of the sense of mastery into the art of bein 
mastered; out of the beautiful into that mightier passion whi 
is Beauty itself. The tiny round of skill, complacent with being 
skill, shall pass. Art shall be the opening of men’s eyes. The 
love of the clay and spittle shall forget itself in the love of the 
look that comes when the eyes look back, pose aie 

Because Ian Maclaren is touched with this, Drumtochty is the 
world to-day. ' It is but left to us to wish for the Doctor the joy 
he gives, in making his parish calls. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS,, 3 Oct, 1896. 


The Publishing Privateer 


In Zhe Sketch of Sept. 2 we find the following squib, from 
which Mr. Mosher will be surprised to iearn that he lives in Phil- 
adelphia instead of in Portland, Maine :—‘‘ Mr. Andrew Lang, as 
a Borderman, would be the first, I feel sure, to pass over with a 
light touch the freebooting propensities of his countrymen in days 
of yore; but when the freebooter takes the shape of a Phila- 
delphian filcher who reprints ‘Aucassin and Nicolette’ without 
asking leave, the eulogist of St. Andrews grows so angry as to 
speak of this piratical publisher as a ‘kind of noble publishing 
Robin Hood.’ Mr. Lang might have whisked his wrath in the 
shape of a ballade. Failing which I have done so for him: at a 
great distance, of course— 


“Wh 





mourn the dauntless privateer 
hat erstwhile scoured the distant main, 
In search of gold (gnd guilt) and Peer 
The spice of Ind, the wines of Spain? 
For daring scarce is on the wane ; 
Romance has only changed its mood, 
And now we've robbers of the brain— 
The literary Robin Hood. 


‘¢ The times are hidden with veneer ; 

bg a a hes in id robber reign 
No er (in disguise) a 

To anes the teath aa lenaly lane, 
We travel nowadays by train, 

No footpad springs from out the wood, 
Yet, losing that mischance, we gain 

The literary Robin Hood, 


‘* He knows the worth of bard and seer, 
And frights the soul of Deemster Cane ; 

Prints books, that are in England dear, 
For cents (in type that’s far from plain), 
For copyright is and vain; 
And then he claims his country’s good 
In sowing broadcast all —- 

This literary Robin H 

In CONCLUSION, 


‘* Dear Andrew of the brindled mane, 
The Yankee pirate may be rude ; 
But anger never yet has slain 
This literary Robin Hood.” 








Music 
“The Legends of the Wagner Drama’’ 

IN THESE ‘‘Studies in Mythology and Romance,” Jessie L. 
Weston has produced a volume of real value to students of the 
masterpieces of the great German. She has not added one to the 
number of now useless handbooks which strive to elucidate the 
meanings of Wagner's music—meanings best explained by the text 
of the dramatic poems themselves,—but has made a study of the 
literary material out of which the poet-composer fashioned his 
unique dramas, For example, she has traced the sources and de- 
velopment of the Siegfried legend and its principal versions—the 
Volsunga-Saga, the Thidrek-Saga and the Nibelungen-Lied. Then 
she has taken up the Wagner drama and shown how its author 
used the mythical and legendary material which he regarded as the 
essence of a play. Her work has been well and thoroughly done. 
She has omitted ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer” from her scheme; but her book is a good one and will 
interest and enlighten every student of Wagner. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Von Bulow’s Aversion to Writing 
(The New York 7ribune) 

The Critic publishes a letter written by Dr. von Biilow in an- 
Swer to a lady who had asked him to write down some incidents 
of his career. His declination he put in this eminently character- 
istic form :— 

“ *Non umus,’ Very sorry, indeed, of not being able to fulfil 
with your Ps 0 wishes. But 9 eee 

‘*(1) Paper blacking makes my fingers stiff and heavy still more than 
band-conducting, and my professional tool must be kept now in the best 


spery condition, as I pretend to play twice as well in your country as 
old Europe. 


‘* (2) I hate the past—’tis buried for me. Dogs return to their evo- 


mitions—in this respect Iam anything but a dog; I rather belong to the . 


feline race, 

** Of all my contemporaries and confréres the most uninteresting for 
myself is 

** Your would-be obedient—if you give me another opportunity—ser- 
vant, HANs v. BuLow.” 

Very similar to this was the answer of the doctor to the present 
writer, who once carried a commission to him from one of the fore- 
Most magazines of the day. ‘What shall I write about?” he 
asked. ‘Anything you please. It would be interesting to have 
wor opinions on the probable future of music—the art itself. 

hat is to become of it? What changes do you think will take 
place in it?” ‘I'm not the seventh son of a seventh son. 1 
don’t know.” ‘‘ Well then, write about the past—your contem- 
poraries, living and dead; your own labors and experiences.” 
‘* I'm not a dog, that I should return to my vomit. I have no in- 
terest in the past.” 

He promised to think the matter over, however, and give an 
answer on his return to New York from his concert tour. The 
matter seems to have occurred to him again when in Baltimore, 
but the way in which he answered the request was to compose a 
short musical joke, a ‘‘Schetzino alla Polka,” to which he gave 
’ the title ‘‘ Sarsaparilla’’ in allusion to a humorous story he had 
told when taken to task for a confessed fondness for that beverage, 
and in which he mixed up an original dance theme, the ‘‘ Grand 
March” from ‘‘Norma”’ and a bit of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” This 
he dedicated to the writer and gave it to him in autograph, with 
the request that he be released from the proffered commission. 





Art Notes 

THERE has been exhibited at the Tiffany Studios, 333 Fourth 
Avenue, an unusually interesting panel in mosaic, destined for the 
Alexander Memorial Hall of Princeton College. The panel is to 
be one of three illustrating subjects drawn from Homer. Mr. 
J. A. Holzer, who has designed these decorations, shows a true 
appreciation of the possibilities of mosaic in mural decoration, 
and has produced an effect which it would be impossible to ob- 
tain in fresco or any other medium than the one chosen. 

—Mr. W. J. Stillman is the author of a book on Venus and 
Apollo, illustrated by photogravures from the most famous old 
= and sculptors. The edition is limited to 555 copies, to 

printed on Breton paper, the cover to be of vellum and straw- 
berry-colored art linen, decorated with gold. 

—A new and popular edition of Villari’s ‘* Life of Savonarola” 
is announced by the Messrs. Scribner. It is to be in one volume, 
on thin paper, and has been prepared to meet a demand fora 
cheaper edition than the one already issued. 
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—At its recent meeting in Buffalo, the National Association of 
Master Builders resolved to support the movement to create an 
expert commission to have charge of all architectural work of the 
Government. 


—Prof. George Lansing Raymond's ‘‘ Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture as Representative Arts” is an elaborate essay in- 
tended to bring out the expressiveness of form and color sometimes 
denied by unwise theorists. It deals largely with abstruse con- 
siderations of mental processes and correspondences between the 
several arts, such as seldom occur in any definite form to the prac- 
tising artist. But as the latter is seldom without his little theory, 
usually a very one-sided one, it may do him good to plough his 
way through Prof. Raymond’s many-sided presentation of the 
principal problems of esthetics. The work is very fully illustrated. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ) 


—The series of books on drawing prepared by Mr. Anson K. 
Cross is very well designed to save teachers of drawing all trouble 
but that of studying them. ‘‘ Most teachers,” says Mr. Cross with 
admirable candor, ‘‘ have had little instruction,” and ‘‘ frequently 
do not understand the problems which they are expected to ex- 
plain.”” He therefore aims to teach the teacher how to teach, with- 
out any real knowledge of his own, both free-hand and mechanical 
drawing. It is probable that the hard-pushed instructor of youth, 
who, with us, appears to be merely a cog in a big machine, will 
thank him sincerely; for his text explains clearly the theory of 
pig tee 2 and the illustrations should make the reader familiar with 
the look of a good drawing of a simple object. (Ginn & Co.) 





Notes 


MR. J. M. BARRIE, his wife, and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, arrived 
in this city on October 3, and are at present stopping at the Hol- 
land House. It was the intention of Mr. and Mrs. Barrie to go 
to Canada early in the week, as the guests of Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen; but this visit has been postponed on account of the unavoid- 
able absence of the Governor-General and his wife from Toronto. 
Mr. Barrie has come here as a private citizen, and not as a lecturer 
or speaker, and he is enjoying himself in his own way. Every day 
he sees something new and interesting.. He has a great many 
friends here—Americans whom he has met in London, and they 
have been doing their best to make him think that New York is a 
finer city than London. 


—lIt is not true, as has been stated, that Mr. Barrie wanted 
to call the new edition of his works the Margaret Ogilvy Edition, 
in memory of his mother, and that the Messrs. Scribner dissuaded 
him, on the ground that the title was too sentimental, and insisted 
upon the name Thistle Edition being used instead. The truth is 
that it was at first the intention of both publisher and author to 
call the edition after the author’s mother; but when Mr. Barrie 
began to write the introduction with that end in view, it grew so 
under his hand that he made an entire book of it, which will be 
published in this new edition as a volume by itself. Therefore, 
the edition was rechristened the Thistle Edition, under which title 
it will be published both in America and England. Messrs. Hod- 
der & Stoughton, Mr. Barrie’s English publishers, have taken an 
edition of 500 sets, and 50 sets of the limited edition. 


—Mr. Brander Matthews has collected a number of his essays, 
including ‘‘ American Literature,"’ ‘‘Two Sides of the South,” 
‘The Penalty of Humor,"’ ‘‘ The Scotsman of Letters” and 
‘*Aspects of Fiction,” which will be published by. Messrs. Har- 
per & Bros. in a book to be called ‘‘ Aspects of Fiction, and 
Other Ventures in Criticism.” 


—According to the London Dazly Chronicle, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is now on the Continent preparing for publication in book- 
form his novel, ‘‘ The Pursuit of the Well Beloved,” which orig- 
inally appeared in The Jilustrated London News in 1892. The 
work is divided into two parts, headed ‘‘A Young Man of Twenty” 
and ‘‘A Young Man of Forty,” and will be issued in the uniform 
edition before Christmas. It is not improbable that ‘‘ The Ro- 
mantic Adventures of a Milkmaid," which appeared in the Graphic 
summer number for 1883, will be issued next year with several of 
Mr, Hardy’s already serially printed shorter stories, ‘‘ The Ro- 


mantic Adventures of a Milkmaid” was published in New York 
in January 1884, 

—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in preparation for imme- 
diate issue three new books from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Miller 
entitled ‘‘ Things to Live For,” ‘‘ The Story of a Busy Life” 
and ‘‘ A Gentle Heart.” 





October 10 1896 






—As we go to press, a cablegram announces the death of Mr. 
George du Maurier. Reports of his serious illness had in a meas- 
ure prepared us for this sad announcement. He had finished the 
text of ‘‘ The Martian,” but not quite all of the illustrations. 


—Messrs. Roberts Bros, have ready a translation of the poems 
of Johanna Ambrosius, edited by Prof. Karl Schrattenthal, with 
an introduction, and translated by Miss Mary J. Safford from the 
26th German edition. This American edition is dedicated to the 
Empress of Germany—‘‘ the Princess who in her palace heard 
and held a helping hand to her sister woman, the Peasant in her 
hut.’’ It will be remembered that Zhe Critic of February 8 in- 
troduced Johanna Ambrosius to the American public in a critical 
and biographical article, which contained translations from some 
of her poems, and gave her portrait. 

—The autobiography of Mr. P. G. Hamerton will be published 
by Messrs. Roberts Bros. Mr. Hamerton did not live to com- 
plete the story of his life; but it has been carried on from where 
he leit off, at his twenty-fifth year, by his wife, who, by the way, 
is a Frenchwoman, and it was through her and her family con- 
nections that he had such an intimate knowledge of French home 
life. 

—-News comes from England of the serious illness of Miss 
Jean Ingelow, the poet and‘ novelist. Miss Ingelow is now 
seventy-six years old. 

—The death is announced of Mrs. Darwin, the widow of Mr. 
Charles Darwin, and of Miss Anna Eliot Ticknor, daughter of 
the late George and Anna Ticknor of Boston, in the seventieth 
year of her age. 

—Mr. Charles Barnard has written a pitcure-story which, un- 
like the picture-play of Mr. Alexander Black, does not show the 
hero and heroine, but rather the scenes with which they were 
familiar. Mr. Barnard calls his story ‘‘ The Strange Adventures 
of Miss Jenny Worreli,” and in it he gives an excellent idea of 
life at Chautauqua. It is designed for reading aloud in public. 


—‘* With Fortune Made” is the title of Victor Cherbuliez’s 
new novel, in the press of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, 


——In the ‘‘ Foreword” to his volume, ‘‘ The Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt,”’ the Rev. Dr, Henry van Dyke says:—‘‘A_ simpler 
creed and a nobler life will prepare the way for a Renaissance of 
religion greater and more potent than the world has known for 
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centuries. It seems as if we stood on the brightening border of 
the new day.” The contents of this book consist of lectures 
spoken to the students of divinity at Yale University, in the 
spring of 1896. Dr. van Dyke, wishing to say something which 
might reach beyond, and be a help to the wider circle of men and 
women who care for the vital problems of faith, was drawn aside 
from the usual line of such lectures, and this has given his book 
a new purpose, 


—‘' The Story of American Coals’ is announced for publica- 
tion by the J. B. Lippincott Co, The author, Mr. W. J. Nicolls, 
has in this book covered the whole ground from the first discov- 
ery of coal in this country in 1679 to the present day. 


—The Messrs, Scribner will be the American publishers of the 
new edition of the works of Thomas Carlyle, to be called the 
‘*Centenary ” edition, which will number thirty volumes, Mr. 
H. D, Traill contributes a general introduction to the first volume, 
and a short preface to each succeeding work, A volume contain- 
ing some essays and minor writings of Mr. Carlyle, never before 
published, will be added to this edition. 


—Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s new book, ‘‘The Quest of the 
Golden Girl,’’ will be published some time this fall. 


—It is said that the first edition of Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘ The Gray 
Man,” consisting of 3500 copies, has been subscribed for before 
the publication of the book in England. An edition of 250 copies, 
signed by the author, contains twenty-six full- “Page ¢ illustrations by 
Mr, Seymour Lucas, Mr, T. Fisher Unwin, who publishes this 
book in London, has nearly ready for publication a new story by 
John Oliver Hobbes, called ‘*‘ The School for Saints,” 


—Mr. C, L. Shadwell of Oriel College, Oxford, has prepared for 
the press an unfinished romance, by the late Walter Pater, entitled 
‘*Gaston de Latour.”’ The scene is laid in France, at the period 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the central figure is 
drawn upon lines corresponding to ‘‘ Marius, the Epicurean,” 
The Macmillan Co. are the publishers of this book, and will com- 
plete the series of Mr. Pater’s writings. 

—A volume of travels written by his private secretary, but record- 
ing the impressions made upon the Tsar of Russia while travelling 
through Egypt and India, has just been published in ‘London. 
Hundreds of illustrations are scattered through the two volumes, 
already published: 
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—Mr. John Lane, who sails for England to-day, has just arranged 
for a branch of the Bodley Head at 140 Fifth Avenue, where he 
will in future publish the American editions of his books, and also 
of The Studio, edited by Mr. Gleeson White. The American 
Bodley Head will be presided over by an American. Whether 
the custom of afternoon teas will be kept up, as in Vigo Street, is 
not known at this writing, but a Bodley Head without five o’clock 
tea would be an anomaly. 

—In a short preface to his new book, ‘ Gorillas and Chim- 
panzees,”’ Mr, R. L. Garner says :— 

** The aim in view is to convey to the casual reader a more correct 
idea than now prevails concerning the physical, mental, and social hab- 
its of these apes. The favorable conditions under which the writer has 
been placed in the study of these animals in the freedom of their native 

jangle have not hitherto been enjoyed by any other student of nature. 
Iti hoped that a more perfect knowledge may bring man into closer 

and deeper sympathy with nature, and cause him to realize 

Fon all shiatanes think and feel in some degree, however small.” sausag 


—Mr. George D. Sproull of this city will publish some time 
during the coming month ‘‘ The Book of Beauty,” consisting of 
Royal Fr of the Princess of Wales, and other members of the 

al Family, together with the Duchess of Marlborough, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, and the Hon. Mrs. George Curzon—three 
American titled ladies. There will be original writings, musical 
compositions and drawings in this volume by ladies and gentle- 
men well known in literature and ‘‘ society.” 

—Work has been begun on the new branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in East 86th Street. 

—A part of the library of the late Dr, William R. Williams will 
be sold by Messrs. Bangs & Co., —— on Monday next. 
Among the interesting books in this library are a number which 
belonged to well-known literary men of England and America, 
and —" contain their autographs, or book-plates, as the case 
may be. 
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AND 
THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY 


By J. E. CHAMBERLIN 


two volum vO. Bh pods cored my 
rh nen gaint eript eo jong known Uae 


COPELAND AND DAY - 





BOSTON 





Opposite Grace Church, 
BUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards. 
‘* There is an atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as. often as you turn 


your face toward New York,” 


Mr. du Maurier’s First Drawing for Punch, 
- NEW YORK. 


Portrait of Mr. ‘du Maurier from a Photograph. 6 
** Platt, the New Svengali ”............ #85 
Mr. du Maurier’s House on Hampton Heath. -38 
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The Century Co.’s New Books. 
A NEW ART BOOK OF GREAT BEAUTY. 


MODERN FRENCH MASTERS. 


Biographical and Critical Reviews 
by Well-known American Artists. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


By tong ING twenty articles on the most famous modern French painters, Géréme, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus-Duran, Bonnat, Meissonier, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, 
‘Troyon, Millet, Courbet, etc., written wy tate American pupils and admirers, including 
Kenyon Cox, Will H. Low, J. Carroll Beckwith, E. H. Blashfield, Theodore Robinson, 
D. W. Tryon, J. Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, W. A. Coffin, G. P. A. Healy, and others. 
Edited by Professor J.C. Van Dyke, author of ‘‘Old Dutch and Flemish Masters.” 
Illustrated by wood-engravings and by half-tones; royal 8vo, 300 pages, $10.00, 


THE METROPOLITANS. GOLD. 
A novel of New York society, by Jeanie Drake. A Dutch-Indian novel, by Annie Linden. A story 
The scene is laid mainly in New York, but partly which will have freshness and fascination, for 
in the Arctic regions. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. American readers, 12mo, 258 pages, $1.95. <a-5 


THE WONDERFUL WHEEL. DAPHNE, OR THE PIPES OF ARCADIA. 


A romance of Louisiana, by Mary Tracy Earle 

taking its name from a potter's 2M mem 4 wheel. * brag tS Ee gong gare tz Marenartre Mering- 

Daintily pathetic and delightfully humorous, fon. Hlustrated prize je re By a 
ins c. 


Conservatory of 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
BREAK 0O’ DAY. 


By George Wharton Edwards, author of ‘‘ Thumb- TRACINGS, 

Nail gy ow etc. Stories of the peculiar people By E. Scott O'Connor. Two hundred apothegms 
of Long Codiac. Illustrated by the author. In by a woman who has thought deeply on life, love, 
dainty leather, 163 pages, $1.00. i 





12M0, 150 pages, $:.25. 


and death. In leather binding, $1.00. 


AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 


BY PROF. N. S. SHALER. 


As the official head of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard, the first institution 
in this country to teach road-making, as a member of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission, and as the author of various articles on the subject of roads and road- 
making, Professor Shaler is admirably equipped to write such a book as this, 
BOOK which sets forth the gospel of good roads with a clearness and force that 
‘\ distinguish everything that Professor Shaler has written,—one that will prove inval- 
uable in directing into effective channels the ng tide of interest in the condition of 
our highways. Every bicycler should appreciate Professor Shaler’s advocacy of the cause 
he has at heart. It is just the book to vag 4 and present to the ore in charge of roads 
in the improvement of which a wheelman is interested, as it is full of practical suggestions 
for the building of both city and country roads. 12mo, about 300 pages, price, $1.50. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE CENTURY BOOK THE PRIZE CUP. 





OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. By J. T. Trowbridge. A capital story for boys 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. A companion volume to and gifls, by the author of Cudjo’s Cave,” etc. 
the Pppular “Century Book for Young Ameri- Illustrated hy Relyea, ramo, 234 pages, $1.50. 
cans, 


the same author. The story of a pil- 
Sola party of young people to America’s SINDBAD, SMITH & CO, 


ic homes, and describing the early days of By Albert Stearns. A new Arabian Nights story, 


Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, Webster, by the author of ‘Chris andthe Wonderful Lamp. 
Clay, and other famous men. Square 8vo, 250 IMiustrated by Birch. 270 pages, $1. 50. 
pages, with nearly as many illustrations, $1.50. 


THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. 


in) young hero into active participation 


e 
; cles, 
ye = gnc z a Illustrated by 100° pictures, in two parts, $4.00. 


RHYMES OF THE STATES. THE SHADOW SHOW. 


By Peter S. Newell, author of the To Turve 
By Garrett Newkirk. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. By Sen of te. ewer ment ps 2 dof Vol. If, Prom the Accession of Baward the Firet 


A aphical aid to young people, with many books. 
Sevel testaren, sco pages, cloth binding, 10. 


GOBOLINKS FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart and Albert Bigelow 
ie. A novelty consisting of ares ue pictures, 
Teproductions of odd-shaped b 
ied by nonsense verses. With the book are 
irections for playing the game of Gobolinks. $1.00. the amusement of children, with verses. 75 cen 


1.00, 


PAPER DOLL POEMS. 





New Editions. 


RANCH LIFE 
. AND THE HUNTING TRAIL, B 
Theodore Roosevelt, illustrated by Frederic ris’s most famous 
e of Mr. Roosevelt’s most ar B’ar, Br’er Fox, and other well-known animals 
dooks, originally issued at ted by Kemble. Now issued in new form 
handsome bindin 
Pictures, $2. so, 


DADDY JAKE. 





La 


12M0, 200 pages, $1.25. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent, post-paid, by the publishers, 


BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


W. 0. Stoddard. A dramatic story of boy life Beautifully illustrated volumes for the year end- 


B 
ing October, 1896, of the greatest of all children’s 
af the by spend of the Christian era, the pe magazines, ‘Full of stories, serials, and short arti- 


ms and jingles. Large 8vo, 1000 pages,| Vol V. (now ready), FROM THE ACCESSION OF 


ductions, Oblong, 90 pages, colored pictures, 


By Pauline King. A nonsense book written by a 
ots of ink, accom- big child for little ones, containing pictures in 
imitation of dolls and animals cut out of paper for 


t.|The Country of Horace and 


y “Uncle Remus.” One of Joel Chandler Har- 
books. Stories about Br’er 


$5.00. New in IlNustra 
g (royal 8vo), with additional = = acompanion volume to Kipling’s Jungle 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Historical Development 
of [lodern Europe, 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. 
By CHARLEs M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor 
of History in Bryn Mawr College. To be com- 
pleted in two volumes, Sold separately. With 
maps. 8vo, gilt top, each, $2.50. 

Part I.—From 1815-1850 (now ready). 

Part II.—From 1850 to the Present Time. (Jn 
preparation for early publication. ) 


P 
tem—France —— the Restoration—The Struggle 
against Absolutism in Italy—The Liberal Movement 
in Germany—The July Monarchy to 1840--The Revo- 
lution of 1848 in France—Revolution and Reaction 
in Central Europe, I.—Revolution and Reaction in 
Central Europe, II. 


Professor Andrews’s volume has been prepared 
with reference more particularly to the require- 
ments of geee-anete students in modern history. 
The narrative is, however, written in a graceful 
and dramatic fo: , a8 it does, a 
clear account of © events the influence of 
which still continues, it will be found of no little 
interest for the general reader. 


Constantinople. 


By EpMonpo pg Amicis. Stamboul Edition. With 
many beautiful illustrations, 8vo, handsomely 
printed and bound in cloth extra, full gilt, $2.25, 


The success of the illustrated editions of Amicis’s 
“ Holland” and “ ro bee which have run 


thor’s most picturesque works. These illustrated 
anes are now put up ina box, selling together 
lor $6.50, 


Little Journeys 

To the Homes of American Authors. Illustrated 
with 18 portraits and 4 facsimile MSS. pages. 
Uniform in style with the series of * Little Joure 
neys’’ for 1895. 16mo, printed on deckel-edge 
paper, gilt top, $1.75. ; 

The 1895 series and the 1896 series, two volumes 

together in a box, per set, $8.50. 

OONTENTS: Emerson, by Curtis—Bryant, by Kirk~ 
land—Prescott, by Hillurd—Lowell, by Briggs— 
Simms, by Bryant—Walt Whitman Hubbard— 
Hawthorne,by Curtis—Audubon, by win: 


by Tuckerman—Longfellow, by ‘Curtis—Everett, by 
illatd—Bancroit, by Greene. 


Social Life in England. 


A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, In- 
dustry, Commerce, and Manners, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day.. By Various 
Writers, Edited by H. D. Tram, D.C.L., Some 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. To 
be completed in six volumes. Price per vole 
ume, $8 50. 


Grorcs I, TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Accession 
of Edward the First. 


to the Death of Richard III. 


Vol Ill, From the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Accession of James I. 


Vol. IV. From the Accessién of James I. to the 
Death of Anne. 


- Virgil. 

By Gaston Bossier, of the Frenvh Academy, 
Translated by D. Havelock Fisher. With maps 
and plans Uniform with Lenthéric’s “The 
Riviera: Amcient and Modern,” and Boissier’s 

- **Rome and Pompeil.” 8vo, $2.00. 





«,° Send for latest tesue cf * Notes on New Books,” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 















- BDUCATIONAL 


A lady who has spent much time travel- 
ing in Europe, as well as in advanced educational work 
in this country, desires to chaperone rome — be wish 
to go abroad for travel or for 5 48 est references 
given and required. Address EU Op DOF ite Office. 


CONNECTICUT ° 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


City serene far __ and study. Ex- 
perienced teac 
iss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 

















Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL caer GIRLS reopens Sept. 1896, Twenty- 
The Rev, Francis Rector. 
Miss Mary | R. Hillard, Principal. 


McLean Seminary for Girl 
Preparatory.” ~—. tinh Courses, pee Coonan, 
Art, gv. J. Lam, Simsbury, Con 











NEW JERSEY 
The [lisses Anable’s yy 
Boarding 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


25th Primary and Advanced Classes. Preparation 

- all Colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. Re-opens 
ember 30, 1 

rs. Saran H, Emgrsow, Principal. 








55 West 47th St. 





OHIO 





Onto, eee 
Miss” 
SCHOOL FOR 
Elective courses. 
i 


t East Broad Street. 


Dene Uilien And Cieepion! 











PENNSYLVANIA 
ATE FOU 0 donghese educate and send to school? 
H wan poe ues. Mus. H. LERO, 4315 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR 


to Mawr Coll 
usowdk, acne Within 














semen. 5 pe Coll this 1 Oot suet ar ts 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma ven in 
College Preparation. Art and Music. . Apply for circulars, hoth Gabseel aad Coll Pre et be 
E MISSES TuMLow, NUTLEY N, J Fine, ria: mag nak stone building. acres sores Denutifa 
i les A muna 
lhatess to Biooe Starkey laeioet 6 ae M Wi Tio 
NEW YORK THE DRAMA 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. DALY'S TH T 
Under the of Bisuor Doaws. 26th year. L th Ta nd og 


Miss ELLEX W, Boro, Principal. » Albapy, N. Y, 


84 Delaware Avenue, Duthie, How York. he 
Buffale o- Se 


















hours from New York. 


Samana WSTASY eames 
ann * aig? Send. for cata- 
1. LOUIS H. , Prin. 


‘RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


SE Pa oa masa 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 
‘ FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
" @NOCORPORATED 1685) “” 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


ae ss arg so 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
86th and 86th Streets, New York. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH. 


PERDUE. 




















By Henry Greville. With e on tory notes 
in Engl! by wentge, Mecleae r, Assistant 
Prof. of French in neeton University. No 10 

The ch of story is so 
simple, the style 80 clear, that any one who has 
iclal knowledge the language 





may ened Te with th pleasure, 
12mo. 359 pages, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 


Complete Catalogue on application, 1 sale by 
llers, Gr benines 9 receipt of price wy 
the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (48th St.), New York. 





pana «Wednesday an a at 2. 


GHISHA si 


“The most tecctontioe atte entertainment in one os 








THEOSOPAICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Theosophical an boo! Ts, Besant’s Works, 
Lntonts The Growth ot the Boal” ty Bineote’ sla, 


T, E, COMBA, Agent, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE CHURCH’S 


ONE FOUNDATION. 


By REV. B. F. BARRETT. 
Thirty refreshing and helpful discourses filled 





. | with the thought ana spirit of =e New Age. Large 


type ; One cloth; price, 75 cen’ 
Address SUPPERECES FS PU P clindievien. 


wh, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 
cls om th peice flee Sacre Goes 


New Mex! 
U. FRANCIS DUFF, 
. Becorro, New Mewico. 


The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 





Arts 
Edited (since 1882) by J. B. & J. L, 
Gilder 
** The most of literary criti. 
ciem in the ata ae publican. 


“You maintain a high 
of criticism, and have 
new and excellent writers. 
Stedman. 


10 cls. acopy. $34 year. (Foreign postage, #7.) 


impartial standard 
brought bt th out the talent of 
'—Edmund Clarence 





‘*ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC”’ 


A volume * delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E ©, Seaton, Walt Whit, 
man, Dr. edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
rye Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 

F. B. Sanborn, P, M. Potter, Dr, Henry 
Ww. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 


Ha: 'e Me Co gale greater num- 
ber of eta wloant vil compar rere, 
Saullo the bast stadt edlllte tise tone essayist.” 
amo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


THE CRITIC CO., 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 





Oriental Rugs. 


PUNJAUB, 
OUSHAK, 


PERSIAN, 
GHORDES. 


Oriental Carpets Rugs ¢ 
of ase, and peiscad ef For el phaser 
ing and quality. 
‘MOUNTED SKINS, 


Grisly and Cinnamon Bear, and 
Ounce, splendidly ae” 


Broadeoay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Remington’ 


sone tetera 
is it to out 
order, and easy of adpistonena” 





Examine the 
New Model Number... 


, Seamans & 
327 B’way, New York 
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—Phila, Evening Telegraph. 
















































“* The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most» literary paper in America,”— 


York Times. 
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